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Our engravings illustrate an improved car-spring, the 
invention of Mr. J. W. Cochran, No. 189 Seastiian. 
Room 8, New York city. The invention relates to 
that class of springs used for railway and other pur- 
poses, in which cylinders or columns of india-rubber 
are combined with helices of steel, the distinctive 
merits obtained by the improvements under consider- 
ation being that the rubber and steel are rendered 
coactive at the same time that, within certain limits, they 
are allowed to act independently of each other—the rub- 
ber, furthermore, being kept free from friction against 
metallic surfaces, and the helix or helices being sustained 
against buckling. Besides the avoidance of the difficul- 
ties just mentioned, the arrangement and construction of 
the parts is such that the maximum resistance of the 
rubber to compression is reached before the coils of the 
helices come together, so that the breakage of the latter, 
a frequent accident when helices are compressed to their 
utmost, is effectually guarded against. In.the engrav- 
ings, fig. 1 is a perspective of the spring with the caps 
removed; fig. 2 is a transverse vertical section of the 
spring, showing the caps attached, and in its expanded 
or non-compressed position ; and fig. 3 is also a vertical 
transverse section, but with the spring compressed. 





The cylindrical rubber-block, C, is circumferentially 
channeled at its center to receive the inwardly project- 
ing flanch formed centrally in the hollow cast-iron hollow 
cylinder, D, the rubber projecting equally from each end 
of the shell. Around the cylinder, D, but not in imme- 
diate contact therewith, are the concentric steel helices, 
A, B, the ends of which rest in annular receivers in the 
caps, H, EH, as fully indicated in figs. 2 and 3. When in 
use, the action or operation of the spring is as follows : 

Under moderate weight or pressure the helices and 
rubber yield simultaneously, the rubber having a free 
lateral or bulging movement, and from its more mobile 
nature rendering the action of the comparatively rigid 
helices more lively or immediately sensitive to the pres- 
sure than if the helices were made of such strength and 
stiffness as to sustain the entire load. As the weight is 
increased, the expansion of the rubber, which commences 
at its center, brings its middle portion against the sur- 
rounding cylinder, P, and this, preventing the further 
expansion of such portion, diminishes in like degree the 
yielding of the material to the superincumbent pressure. 
As the latter increases still more, the rubber, expanding 
its longitudinal contact with the cylinders each way from 
the center, is rendered progressively less elastic until it 
is brought into the position shown in fig. 3. In this con- 
dition the rubber is compressed to the utmost, and rigidly 
sustains the weight above it without further yielding. 
This maximum of compression being reached before the 
coils of the belices come together, any injury from such 
contact, sudden or otherwise, is provided against. It 
will be seen that the movement of the parts with 
reference to each other is from each end toward the 
center, indicated by the position of the annular flanch 
provided in the cylinder, and which, inserted in the rub- 
ber, connects the two together and retains‘them in the 
requisite central position with reference to the surround- 
ing helices. The longitudinal compression ot the helices, 
corresponding to the motion relative to the end bearin 
of the springs, is kept from buckling, and all frictiona 
contact consequently is avoided. In other words, the 
result mentioned is secured by the constant maintenance 
of the cylinder, D, at the middle portion of the helices. 
At the same time, the coming of the rubber in contact 
with the inner surface of the shell, being progressively 
outward from the center, without any dragging in con- 
tact with such surface, all friction from this source is also 
obviated. It may be remarked, in conclusion, that these 
springs have been on trial for several months upon the 
Boston & Albany Railway, with, it is stated, results of the 
most satisfactory character,—American Artisan. 








Sontributions. 


A FRIENDLY WORD TO RAILROAD MEN. 





Perhaps there is no class of men of equal numbers and 
intelligence who receive so little benefit from the experi- 
ence of others in their calling as do railroad men. It is 
said there is a reason for all things, which is probably 
true; and there is no doubt a reason why railroad men 
do not write that others may read and gain a more thor- 
ough knowledge of matters pertaining to their calling, 
as do men in other industrial pursuits. What this reason 
is it is hard to conjecture. Railroad men are, as a class, 
as intelligent and capable of communicating their ideas 
as those enguged in any other pursuit, and why they do not 
take up the pen occasionally may be regarded as a mys- 
tery. If while waiting our turn at the dentist’s to have 
an offending molar extracted, we find on the table a neat 
monthly publication devoted to all matters pertaining to 
that profession, and the work is pretty well ‘* thumbed,” 
we have a confidence that our offending grinder is to be 
extracted in a genteel manner and in accordance with the 
latest discoveries in that profitable if not pleasant profes- 
sion. In running over the pages of The Dentist we see 
articles from a score or more of dentists, some of which 
have no doubt conveyed some new and valuable idea to 
the knight of the forceps who is about to operate on us, : 
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and we shall get the benefit thereof as wellas he. We 
think he is rising in his profession because he reads, and we 
will patronize him hereafter. And when we visit the photo- 
grapher, if we see his table covered with several numbers of 
The Photographer, we feel tolerably certain of getting a 
handsome picture, for we see that photographers write 
for the benefit of the profession. And so with all 
the trades and professions. And the man of science 
gains knowledge by reading the experience of others, 
and it is by reading as well as practice that any one rises 
in his calling. But some one must write or there will be 
nothing to read, and those who write should have some 
practical knowledge of what they write about. An 
awkwardly written article of a half a column by a hard- 
fisted mechanic is often of more value than an acre | 
written by a theorist in polished style with a flourish of 
words far beyond the capacity of the average mechanic 
or railroad man to comprehend ; and perhaps here lies 
the mystery of the great reluctance of mechanics and 
workingmen generally to write their experience, viz., a 
lack of ‘‘ big words” to explain their ideas. It is related 
of acertain king, who, like all kings of old, had a way 
of cutting off men’s heads tor trifles, that on the comple- 
tion of a tower of immense height, which was to be 
surmounted by a statue of great weight, he gave notice 
that incase of failure or accident in placing the statue in 
its final resting-place, those in charge of the operation 
should lose their heads. As engineers at that period 
were not so bold as those of the Nineteenth Century, 
and owing to the dismal condition on which the 
work was to be undertaken (notwithstanding the 
tempting reward in case of success), it was a 
long time before the king could find an en- 
gineer who would venture to conduct the operation. 
Finally a man of great skill and confidence an- 
nounc<d his willingness to undertake the feat. When | 
all preparations were completed, the king gathered his | 
subjects from far and near to witness the greatest en- | 
gineering feat the world ever saw. He ordered that if 
any person spoke during the performance, other than the 
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engineer and his assistants, he should lose his head at 
once. It may be imagined that the multitude was toler- 
ably quiet during the operation, which was a success, un- 
til the tremendous weight was within the fraction of an 
inch of swinging into place, when it refused to rise 
another hair’s-breadth. The ropes which supported the 
hoisting apparatus had stretched beyond the calculations 
of the engineer, and he was ina fix. Just a litile higher, 
and the thing was done; but the skill of the engineer 
was at fault. After a few moments of breathless silence, 
a sailor in the crowd sung out‘ Wet the ropes.” The 
hint was acted upon and resulted in complete success; 
and Jack, instead of losing his head, gained a reward. 

Here is an instance of a man Of science getting a valu- 
able idea from a man who made no pretensions toa 
knowledge of engineering, and instances of this kind are 
not wanting even in this engineering age. 

Some of our shrewd manufacturers are beginning to see 
the advantage of employing mechanics and workmen who 
read, not *‘ Dime Novels,” or the obscene sporting publi- 
cations of the period; but a young mechanic need have 
no better recommendation on applying for a “job,” 
than to have a copy of some scientific and mechan- 
ical journal visible in his coat pocket. One manufacturer, 
employing less than one hundred men, pays for thir- 
ty copies of a weekly journal devoted to mechanics 
and engineering, and kindred subjects, and he considers 
his money well invested. His workmen are up with the 
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times, posted on all new improvements and discoveries, 
and he reaps the benefit thereof. 

And this man ig not alone. Hundreds have adopted 
this plan for securing intelligent workmen, and with sat- 
isfactory results. And corporations employing men 
enough for a small army find it greatly to their advantage 
to supply their men with such reading matter as will in- 
struct and improve, elevate and strengthen, rather than 
poison and destroy their minds. 

Some railroad managers have also discovered that a 
first-class railroad paper in the hands of their employes 
greatly increases the value of their services. The Ver- 
mont Central road has a library of 2,000 volumes, at St. 
Albans, for the use of their employes. Another road 
with headquarters in Boston has a still larger library, 
with spacious reading rooms; and some other roads have 
done likewise. All this is not solely for the benefit of 
employes, but the owners and managers ‘share in the 
fruits thereof.” And those who have access to 
these libraries do not gain their most valuable 
information from elegantly bound volumes, but 
much of it is gained from periodicals devoted 
to matters pertaining to their calling. In _ these 
publications we find now and then a new and valuable 
idea from some practical man who has discovered a new 
process for some important operation; another has dis- 
covered the cause of, and a remedy for, some serious 
evil, which discovery may be worth thousands of dollars 
to any railroad company who will put it in practice. 

Another peculiarity of railroad men is their great re- 
luctance to ask questions. If they desire or need in- 
formation they will not ask for it for fear of exposing 
their ignorance. Now this is all wrong. If you wish to 
learn something that you consider would be of value to 
you and your company, and are ashamed to ask your 
acquaintance, write to the editor of some railroad paper, 
and he or some of his readers will furnish the desired in- 
formation. And if the information is valuable it wi!) 
benefit hundreds of others who read the paper. If the 
information should not be correct or should not coincid 
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with the views of others who have studied the matter, it 
would be argued pro and con until a correct solution of 
the problem was obtained. The press is the great dis- 
seminator of knowledge, and all railroad men should 
use that medium for our common benefit. 


Ws. 8. HuntineTon. 


RAILWAY LOCATION. 





The proper and judicious location of a railway is cer- 
tainly of the greatest moment to its future success and 
cost; and while perhaps the majority are so located at 
first, there are others in which errors of considerable 
magnitude have been committed, causing perhaps the 
construction of many miles of new track, and sometimes 
delays after the road has been in operation. The fault is 
incompetent engineering most generally, but not alto- 
gether; for it is not unusual that scheming directors or 
agents cause the engineer to go wrong just for the sake 
of making a little money themselves. But, of course, the 
censure naturally falls on the engineer from subsequent 
observers, whether he deserves it or not. 

Railway directors should use good judgment and great 
care in the selection of their chief engineer, and not em- 
ploy whoever is handiest, as is often the case, unless 
they know him to be a man whose professional reputa- 
tion on other railways is a guarantee for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties in the interests of the enterprise; for 
on bis skill and fidelity much must depend. The duty of 
location is a very important one to the public as well as 
the proprietary, both being interested in procuring the 
cheapest transport. In proceeding upon it, the first ob- 
ject should be to understand the general direction of 
traflic existing and required, as compared with the line 
in question, as railways running at or nearly at right 
angles with the line of commerce seldom succeed; and, 
secondly, to obtain the straightest line and easiest grades 
that the face of the country and pecuniary resources will 
permit. 

The termini and often some other points in the line are 
usually fixed by thé charter, and the responsibility of lo- 
cating the intermediate line should devolve on the engi- 
neer, as he is best fitted to make an examination of the 
contour of the country, and, in doing so, can better judge 
of the probable shipments and general business to be de- 
rived from different localities; but it is seldom that any 
local object will justify an elongation of the line. Having 
satisfied himself as to what is approximately the best 
route, he should proceed to secure proper assistance to 
run lines and take levels over the proposed route, from 
which maps and profiles can be made enabling him almost 
at a glance to select the most practicable line. On some 
lines the physical formation of the country will at once 
dictate the proper location. Others require extensive 
surveys and reconnoissances, In avery rough and moun- 
tainous country, where it is known that but one belt or 
strip is practicable, it is sometimes very expedient to have 
a moderately accurate topographical survey made of the 
whole, by running several lines and levels the entire 
length of that strip, parallel to each other, if possible, 
with notes approximating the intervening country. From 
such a survey as this platted it is comparatively easy to 
select the best location on paper, which can be carried 
out in the field afterwards with success. 

Very good approximate preliminary surveys can be 
made by observing the probable fall of streams and the 
direction and distance they run, which will give one a 
very good ideaof the height to be overcome. Diflerent 
kinds of timber are also indicative of high or low ground, 
as also the nature of soil (sometimes very important). For 
instance, black ash, red elm, cedar and burr oak indicate 
wet or low land;‘pine, hemlock, black and red oak, sandy 
or high land; white oak and iron wood, clay and high 
land ; while hard maple, beech, lime and hickory require 
a good soil, but I have known them to grow on lime- 
stone and gneiss rocks with only three inches of soil. 
Following the course of streams is sometimes a good lo- 
cation, if they do not rise too rapidly, are not too tortu- 
ous and run in the required direction. Water-sheds are 
not safe to follow, unless in a flat country, when they 
become the best location, if lying in the direction de- 
sired; but of course discrimination and existing circum- 
stances must decide. In establishing gradients it is obvi- 
ously necessary that they should be as easy as circum- 
stances will allow. The level is best for general traffic, 
but should there be an excess of freight one way it would 
be better to have the inclination corresponding. In 
places where a certain elevation has to be made it is bet- 
ter to have short heavy grades interspersed with levels 
than one continuous moderate grade. 

Railroad cars are made to run on straight lines, there- 
fore the less deviation from them the better. However, 
deflections must be made to suit the country, necessitating 
curves; these should have the largest radii possible con- 
sistent with the formation of the ground; but it is not 
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considered advantageous to put in long curves of fifty or 
sixty thousand feet radius where much shorter ones of 
five to ten thousand feet radius will do; for the wear on 
the outside rails is greater in proportion, and, conse- 
quently, they will cost more to keep in repair. 

T. J. NicHo1, Civil Engineer. 


The Use of Ammonia to Prevent and Remove Boiler 
Incrustations. 





San Francisco Gas Works, ) 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 22, 1871. § 


To THE EpitorR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Noticing the “ Report on Boiler Incrustations” in your 
issue of the 11th inst., I write to call your attention to 
the fact that the volatile alkali ammonia acts to prevent 
in great part, if not completely, the formation of boiler 
scale. 

Isolated gas-makers, here and there, have noticed an 
absence of scale in their boilers where the condensing 
water (charged with a low percentage of ammonia) is 
used for feed ; and some experiments made in this city 
upon a practical scale, with ammonia specially prepared 
for the purpose, have fully borne out these observa- 
tions. 

The San Francisco Gas Company is almost the only 
one in America which works up its by-product of am- 
moniacal liquor into the pure and valuable commercial 
forms. Among these is one which we designate ‘‘ Am- 
moniacal Preparation for the Prevention and Removal of 
Boiler Scale,” and it is this to which I wish to call the 
attention of the railway interest. 

When a small proportion of this preparation is added 
to cold water, even of high comparative purity, the mix- 
ture at the end of ten minutes becomes milky and pre- 
cipitation begins. Even in the case of the ‘Spring 
Valley ” water, with which the city is supplied, the ac- 
tion is marked and rapid; while from the somewhat 
brackish water of the wells, the precipitate is of a turbid 
foulness which is almost incredible. 

As a second indication of its effect, if a tube coated 
with scale be immersed in this preparation, the scale will 
almost immediately begin to separate and settle to the 
bottom of the jar of immersion in the form of a reddish, 
powdery precipitate. 

Working from these observed facts, a 20-horse power 
boiler in use at the Vulcan Iron Works of this city was 
treated to a daily dose of the preparation. The scale at 
beginning was half aninch thick upon the tubes in many 
places ; but this was soon entirely removed, and a pint 
per day of the liquid kept the boiler perfectly clean there- 
after. 

Now if, in the first place, this form of ammonia pre- 
cipitates and neutralizes the impurities of cold water ; 
if, in the second, it cuts actual scale to such a powder as 
may easily be washed or blown out; if, finally, these 
two valuable effects of prevention and removal are dem- 
onstrated, have we not made a great step toward the solu- 
tion of the problem ? 

Iam neither a railway mechanic nor a chemist; but 
these three suppositions are so conclusive facts to my own 
mind as to warrant this note. 

The price of this preparation is $10 50 per case of ten 
gallons. 

My impression is, that by its addition in required per- 
centages to the supply tanks of the water stations, water 
of nearly or quite absolute purity can be secured by all 
railways. 

The subject is at least worth discussion, and there is no 
fitter arena for this than the columns of your valuable 
journal. JamMEs R. SMEDBERG, 

Consulting Engineer, 8. F. Gas Co. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN VICTORIA, AUS- 
TRALIA. 





In 1869 Mr. William Elsdon, an engineer of Melbourne, 
Australia, was commissioned on the part of the colony 
of Victoria to visit Europe and the United States and ex- 
amine the modes of construction, equipment and general 
management of railroads, with a view to the adoption of 
some system for Victoria better suited to its wants than 
those previously constructed there. These roads have 
been very substantially constructed, but at what would 
be considered in this country an extravagant cost; while, 
the country being new and but partially developed, the 
receipts were entirely too small to justify the investment. 
In his report, published by the government of Victoria 
last sprig, he refers to and gives in an appendix the re- 
ports of Mr. George P. Bidder and Mr. John Hawkshaw, 
eminent English engineers, on the subject of introducing 
narrow-gauge lines into India. The following is a por- 
tion of Mr. Bidder’s report : 

GENERAL COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PRESENT AND 


NARROWER GAUGES, PARTICULARLY AS 
REGARDS THE COST. 


5. There is no doubt a popular impression pogo | per- 
sons not fully conversant with the principles of railway 





construction, that the cost of a railway and its appurte- 
nances must vary according to the width of the gauge. 
I presume such persons adopt, without thinking, the 
analogy of a road or a canal, and imagine that, as these 
necessarily cost more when they are wider, a railway 
must do'the same if its gauge is increased. 

But this impression is so transparently fallacious that 
I can scarcely imagine it te be seriously adopted by per- 
sons accustomed to railway engineering. It must be ob- 
vious that the important elements which determine the 
cost of arailway are the size and weight of the vehicles 
which are to be used upon it ; and it requires but little 
consideration to show that these have no necessary de- 
pendence on or connection with the width between the 
rails. It is possible, with the same gauge, to use either 
broad or narrow, light or heavy vehicles; and it is equally 
possible to make the same class of vehicle run on either 
a broad or a narrow gauge. 

6. A reference to the principal works of a railway will 
make this clear. Take first the works above the line, such 
as cuttings, over-bridges and tunnels; it evident the 
widths and consequent cost of these must be determined 
by the width of the carriages that run through them, and 
that it can matter nothing in this respect what distance 
the wheels under the the carriages are apart from each 
other. Then, as to the bridges wnder the line : the main 
elements of these usually consist of two iron girders, the 
strength and cost of which depend on the weight to be 
carried, and can be but little affected by the width apart 
of the rails. 

In embankments, also, if of any magnitude, for a sin- 
gle line, a certain width is necessary for stability, and for 
allowing a pathway outside the trains, and this could not 
be reduced (with the same width of vehicle) by narrow- 
ing the gauge. The cost of the permanent way is but 
little affected. For a given load, conveyed at a given 
speed, rails of the same weight must be used, and the 
distance they are placed apart would make but little dif- 
ference, The cost of land and stations, fencing, tele- 
graphs and other accessories, would be in any case the 
same. 

The cost of the rolling stock is in the same category. 
An engine of the same power would cost the same whether 
the wheels were 5 feet 6 inches or 3 feet apart; the length 
of axles and cross framing would be somewhat more in 
the former case, but this would be compensated for by 
the increased difficulties of construction in the latter. In 
wagons and carriages of the same size and strength the 
only difference would be in the length of the axles, which 
would be very trivial. 

7. The fact of the cost being but slightly dependent on 
the gauge was brought out strongly in the discussion of 
the Great Western system. In that case Mr. Brunel 
originally contemplated using only the same width of 
carriages as on the narrow gauge—placing the bodies en- 
tirely between the wheels—but he afterward thought it 
expedient to take advantage of the broader base to use 
wider vehicles ; and for this and other reasons the width 
of the land and works was consideratly increased ; but 
even under this condition the cost of the line was only 
increased by about 7 or 8 per cent. 

8. In fact, the cost of a line is measured, not by the 
gauge, but by the quantity of traffic and the speed at which 
that traffic is required to be carried. 

If on any given line the traffic is small and a low speed 
will suffice, there is no difficulty whatever in designing 
lighter engines, smaller and lighter carriages and wagons, 
lighter rails and lighter and less expensive works gen- 
erally, by which means the cost of a line may be reduced 
to a minimum without making the fatal mistake of alter- 
ing the gauge. 

his fact is in accordance with experience in this 
country. In the early days of railways, when the Liver- 
pool & Manchester line was constructed, the rails, en- 
gines and carriages were light, according to the ideas 
then entertained of the probable traffic ; the rails were 
30 or 40 pounds to the yard, and the engines were under 
10 tons weight. It was only as the traffic and speed in- 
creased that the provisions necessarily became more ex- 
pensive ; the gauge remained always the same. It is 
true that the cost of that and other early lines was great, 
but the outlay was due to the expensive character of the 
works, with which the mere transverse width apart of the 
wheels of the vehicle had nothing to do. 

9. In the published dispatches on railway extension in 
India, it seems to be assumed throughout that a reduction 
of gauge is essential to and identical with a reduction of 
cost ; but no kind of reasoning or proof is given to sup- 
port such an assumption. Moreover, in regard to the in- 
conveniences of the break, the arguments are reproduced 
which were urged in the earliest agitation of the question; 
such for example as the statment that the change of vehi- 
cle for goods was only equivalent to the cost of trans- 
port over 10 miles of railway. It ought to have been 
borne in mind that when the break was put to the test of 
experience in the hands of the same company, and under 
the most favorable circumstances possible, all these argu- 
ments were disproved, and the result was the total aban- 
donment of a system for the establishment of which mil- 
lions of money had been expended. 

10. The question of the possibility of constructing 
cheap railways in districts where the traffic will not war- 
rant a large outlay is by no means confined to India. 
Such railways are now required in England, and I may 
mention a case where one of our largest companies has 
lately constructed a line 22 miles long, to accommodate a 
very poor district, at the smallest possible outlay. They 
have used specially light rails and specially light engines, 
and all the arrangements have been of the cheapest pos- 
sible character ; and the cost of the line, including ex- 
pensive land, has been kept down to a little over £4,000 
per mile. In another line, eight miles long, it is intended 
to carry the ee still further, but in none of such 
cases would any railway authorities in England dream 
that it was necessary to reduce the gauge. 

11. There is an impression that a narrow gauge is more 
suitable for sharp curves. This would be of no moment 
in the plains of India, but it might perhaps be considered 
of weight in a rough country, such as the upper part of 
the Peshawur line (as I understand) is likely to go 
through. The force of this argument is, however, very 
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much overrated. In any case the extra resistance from 
friction is but small in comparison with the whole power 
required, particularly on steep gradients (which generally 
accompany sharp curves) and by special provisions, of 
bogie frames and other appliances, the inconveniences of 
sharp curves, with the present gauge may be made insig- 
nificant. 

12. I think it not improbable that the present proposal 
may have partly arisen from the attention lately drawn 
to a peculiar kind of locomotive engine, designed by Mr. 
Fairlie, and perseveringly thrust into public notice. It 
consists of two boilers connected together with the fire- 
boxes in the middle; these rest on bogie frames at each 
end, the wheels of which are turned by two distinct sets 
of engines in the usual way. The advantages claimed for 
this kind of engine are that great power may be ob- 
tained by it on a narrow gauge and that it has great facil- 
ities for going round sharp curves. 

I have no hesitation, hovever, in saying that I consider 
this kind of engine altogether inferior to an arrangement 
which has been long adopted where great power is re- 
quired, ¢. e., by using two powerful single tank engines 
coupled together. Pese may be easily Datigned to suit 
sharp curves, and they are much more simple and man- 
ageable ; they are fired and tended much more efficiently 
and with much less distress to the men, particularly in 
hot climates ; they can be used either together or sepa- 
rately as may be required, and either of them can be 
taken out of use, for repair or for cleaning, without in- 
terfering with the other. 

I have seen the accounts of the experimental perform- 
ance of the Fairlie engines on various trials in England, 
and on others (where the results have been even less 
favorable) in foreign countries; but taken at the best, 
there is nothing remarkable about them, certainly noth- 
ing beyond what the same amount of boiler power would 
perform if it were applied in the usual way. The general 
usefulness of such engines is far inferior to that of the 
kind called “ contractors’ engines” used for temporary 
purposes on rough roads, and the contrivance is, in my 
> only a bad way of using two engines com- 
yinea, 

13. To sum up this part of the subject, the narrow 
gauge presents, in my opinion, no advantages which 
should lead to its preference, in any case, over the ordi- 
nary gauge of India, whereas the wider gauge has most 
important advantages over the narrower. 

By its broader base it gives a steadier motion and the 
probability of greater safety at a high rate of speed, and 
it admits of important advantages in the construction of 
the engine, particularly where much power is required. 
I have shown that it allows any reasonable degree of 
economy to be effected by lightening the works and the 
stock ; but while it admits of this it also provides (which 
a narrower gauge does not) for a return at any time to 
the full carrying capabilities of the line, both as regards 
power and speed, when increased traffic may require it. 
In short, the broad gauge has all the advantages of the 
narrow, While the narrow possesses none of the merits of 
the broad. 

It must always be borne in mind that experience has 
shown that the constant tendency in railway works and 
railway plant is to enlarge dimensions and strengths 
rather than to diminish them ; to concentrate the load 
rather than to diffuse it. In the present Indian gauge 
there is a most valuable base for any amount of carrying 
power, which it would be folly to give up; with a nar- 
row gauge, such as 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches, there would 
only result what I may call an exceptional toy-line ; the 
restricted fundamental dimensions of which would be 
forever a bar to the progress or development which future 
circumstances might require. 


The following is a portion of Mr. Hawkshaw’s report: 


SAVING BY ADOPTING A 3-FEET 6-INCHES GAUGE COM- 


PARED WITH EXISTING INDIAN RAILWAYS, 


The saving in original outlay on the two gauges will 
be smaller than is generally supposed from the circum- 
stance that a very large portion of the first cost of rail- 
way is unaffected by the width of gauge. 

For whatever the gauges may be, the slopes of cut- 
tings and embankments, the side ditches, walls and 
fences are a constant quantity. The space that must be 
allowed beyond the rails for clearance of vehicles will be 
the same on both gauges ; therefore, as it respects earth- 
works, where the depths of cuttings and heights of em- 
bankments remain the same, the saving in the cross sec- 
tion of the railways will be represented by a parallelo- 
gram of the width of the difference of gauge and of the 
depth and height corresponding with that of the cuttings 
and embankments, 

Assuming slopes of 1} to 1, which may be taken as av- 
erage slopes, reducing the gauge to 3 feet 6 inches would, 
in cuttings and embankments of 5 feet, produce a saving 
amounting to 8°2 per cent.; of 10 feet, to 6°2 per cent. ; 
of 15 feet, to 5 per cent. ; and of 20 feet, to 4:2 per cent., 
the rate of the saving diminishing as the works increase 
in magnitude. 

With regard to bridges across rivers, which form so 
considerable a portion of the cost of the Indian railways, 
there will also be less saving than would at first sight 
appear. 

The piers of each bridge in every important case re- 
quire, for the sake of lateral stability, a certain mass and 
weight, and in most of the many bridges I have designed 
for India couid not be reduced to any extent worth no- 
tice. Indeed, at present the piers of lofty structures, 
though designed for one line of way only, have fre- 
quently, for the sake of lateral stability, to be made wide 
enough and strong enough to carry two lines of way, 
though only one line of way is placed upon them. The 
longitudinal girders and cross girders would be some- 
what reduced in cost, and also the covering of timber or 
iron. 

The weight of the longitudinal girders spanning the 
piers would be governed mainly by the weight of the en- 
Fines. 
Sood it anywhere proposed that engines for the nar- 
rower gauge should weigh less than 10 tons. I think it 


better, with my present information, to assume engines ' Holyhead we have hi 
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weighing 16 tons, and the whole rolling-stock to be so | 
arranged that not more than 4 tons should be brought 
upon the rails by one wheel. 

But if a railway were constructed on a gauge of 3 
feet 6 inches, a lighter permanent way could be intro- 
duced. The weight of the rails in India is for the most 
part about 75 pounds per lineal yard ; I will assume it 
reduced to 45 pounds per lineal yard, and the chairs, 
fish-plates and fastenings in a corresponding degree. The 
sleepers would be smaller and there would be less ballast, 
say in both cases to the extent of 20 per cent. I estimate 
that the saving in cost by introducing a lighter perma- 
nent way on the narrower gauge would be about £1,000 
per mile. 

The engines could be made smaller than those now in 
use so as to cost less than:£1,000 per engine, but as en- 
gines equally light could be used on the existing railways 
no reduction, perhaps, should be made on this account, 
but nevertheless I have included it. The carriages and 
wagons would also be smaller, and the cost of each vehi- 
cle would be reduced, but the diminution in their size 
would necessitate a greater number to carry any given 
quantity of persons or things. No saving, therefore, can 
properly be included for vehicles, Indeed the cost of the 
carriages and wagons might prove greater on the nar- 
rower than on the broader gauge. Stations would be 
much the same and might cost more, owing to the greater 
length of sidings and platforms required to accommo- 
date a given amount of traffic. Residences and offices 
could not be effected by gauge. Goods sheds, covered 
sheds for engines, carriages und for repairs, although 
they might be narrower, would have to be longer, and 
the cost of these would be much the same in both 
gauges. 

Land in India costs little, and the saving of -Jand 
would be represented by a strip of the width of the 
differences ot the two gauges, viz,, 2 feet, and of the 
length of the line ; and, bearing in mind what I have 
previously remarked about slopes of earthwork, width 
for ditches, fences, &c., the saving from this could not 
amount to more than a quarter of an acre per mile. 

But it may be alleged that sharper curves could be 
used on a narrower gauge than are applicable on the 
broader gauge, whereby, in hilly ground, the earth- 
work could be diminished. Advocates of narrow gauges 
having laid stress on this, I have examined this question 
minutely and at some length, and in doing so I have 
assumed, as before mentioned, that the wheel base of 
the vehicles, is, in each case, double the gauge, and I ar- 
rive at the following conclusions : 

1. As it respects the sideways sliding, due to the ob- 
lique position of the wheels to the rails, it is as the 
length of the wheel base, and, therefore, if, as I as- 
sumed it to be, the wheel base be always twice the 
gauge, it will to a small extent be in favor of the nar- 
rower gauge; but if in consequence of the carriages 
being narrower than on the broader gauge the wheel 
base were required to be as long as on the broader 
gauge, the saving on this head would vanish. 

2. As it respects circumferential slipping, arising from 
the outer rail on curves being longer than the inner one, 
it is directly as the gauge aud would be in tavor of the 
narrower gauge. 

3. As it respects the nip or pressure against the rails, 
arising from the tendency of the | aling end of the ve- 
hicles on curves to swerve outwards, it will, where the 
wheel base is proportioned tu the gauge, be the same on 
both gauges. 

Without direct experiments it is hardly practicable to 
arrive at what would be equivalent curves on the two 
gauges, but they would not differ to any such extent as 
would enable any important saving to be made, even in 
hilly countries where railways are more or less tortuous, 
and in flatter countries sharp curves are unnecessary, 
and the reduction in cost under this head by introducing 
sharper curves will be governed by the proportion of flat 
to hilly districts, which may be taken say as 8 tol. As- 
suming the saving in earthwork by the narrower gauge in 
hilly districts to be £800 per mile, it would be reduced to 
£200 per mile if applied to the average. of railways, and 
will be nothing on railways 1n flat districts. 


* * * * * * * 


EVILS OF BREAK OF GAUGE, 


In the long and repeated discussions which occurred in 
this country years ago on the evils of break of gauge, it 
was urged by those who supported the differential gauge 
that the inconvenience would be measured by the expense 
and time occupied in shifting goods from one wagon to 
another where the change of gauge occurred; and this 
was put by them as being equal to the cost and time in- 
volved in ten miles of railway transit. It was variously 
reckoned at 4d. a ton, at 8d. a ton, and at 1s. a ton; and 
this charge, could it have been arrived at, would have been 
capitalized and added by me to the credit of the lighter 
railways on the present gauge, as it will become a charge 
on the break of gauge if introduced, 

But experience bas shown that the evil effects of break 
of gauge under this head must be put higher than this, 
or the Great Western Railway Company could never have 
been justified in spending the large sums they have done 
in putting the narrow gauge on their broad gauge sine; 
oad although I cannot imagine that an experiment which 
has already been made in this country with such results 
will be again tried in India, I venture to prophecy that 
if it be, the time will come when the Indian Government 
will be called upon to expend more money to remedy the 
evil than they can ever save by introducing it. : 

In conclusion, I must state that the question on which I 





have had to report being hypothetical, I have been com- | 
pelled to treat it by hypothesis. The assumptions I have 
made are, I think, fair for contrasting the sug, stions I 
have dealt with; but the comparative results will not be 
materially affected by adopting other dimensions than 3 
feet 6 inches, which I have assumed for the narrower 
gauge. If smaller engines were called for, they can be 
applied both on the narrower gauge and on the lighter | 


On this point I may here remark that I have not | railway on the present gauge. Locomotive engines when | 


I first became connected with railways weighed only 10 | 
tons on the 4ft. 8fin. gauge, and at the harbor works at | 
locomotives working weighing as 
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little as 10 tons on a 7-feet gauge, so that if the scale I 
have assumed for the light railway be too expensive, it 
could be still further reduced; but I think it best to make 
the light railway strong enough to bear the existing car- 
riage and wagon stock; for if this were not done, the great 
advantage of using the who!e of the present Indian ve- 
hicles upon it would be lost. 

REPORT OF THE OVERSEER OF WORKSHOPS AND 

MOTIVES. 


The following is the report in full of Mr. William 
Meikle, the Locomotive Overseer of the Victoria Rail- 
ways, dated April 18, 1871, and directed to the Commis- 
sioner of Railways: 


Sir: I beg to lay before you the following, relative to 
light railways and their working, and first have to say 
that— 

To have a break of gauge would introduce so many 
evils as to go far to neutralize any advantage derivable 
from the cheaper construction of a narrow gauge, and bc- 
sides, the existing gauge is quite compatible with cheap 
ness of construction. 

Our existing roads are made strong enough in their 
earthworks, their rails, their bridges, and all the details 
connected therewith, te bear the weight put upon the 
driving wheels of the heaviest engine, which amounts to 
7-tons per wheel, and also strong enough to bear that 
weight running at 50 miles per hour—a speed run at in- 
tervals and parts of the road every day. 

Now the heaviest weight upon the loaded wagons is 
only 34 tons per wheel. If these only had to run upon 
the road, it might be reduced to half of its present strength 
in all the essential particulars which go to make a rail- 
way, and it is quite easy to make an engine equal to half 
the power of one of our present class, that shall have no 
more weight on any one wheel than three tons, which is 
half a ton less than the weight on the wheels of a loaded 
wagon. All that is necessary to be done to make a cheap 
railway, and yet retain the present gauge, is to make it 
one-half as strong and use light engines. 

But as these engines referred to would only be half as 
strong as our existing ones, they could only take half the 
loads ; when traffic was very light they would be suffi 
cient, and when heavier traffic came two such engines 
would buckle on together managed by one puir of men. 

There is nothing experimental about this; it is only 
what has been done successfully and well; no question 
about Fairlie’s experiments is involved with it, which ex- 
periments may or may not turn out a success, but even if 
successful, would do no more than can be dove with the 
ordinary and well-tried type of modern locomotive en- 
gines. 

Fairlie does not profess to get any more out of a pound 
of coal than his neighbors do, but tries to do better than 
they in getting round a very sharp curve. 

To do this , + introduces an invention of old George 
Stephenson’s, which is beset with mechanical difficulties 
so great as to have proved a failure, at any rate in Qucens- 
land, Fairlie and his friends say that it failed from bad 
work, which is simply saying that the arrangements are 
such as to require a nicety of workmanship which an or- 
dinary engine can do without. One thing is certain, that 
Fairlie has altered his design several times, showing that 
an acknowledged difficulty exists, ‘Till that difficulty be 
overcome, it will only be prudent to make use of what is 
known to do well, following the method used upon the 
Apennine incline, on the Genoa & Turin Railway, where 
two engines coupled together in the way named by me, 
and managed by one pair of men, conduct the traflic upa 
gradient 1 in 36. 

Such engines would go round any curve necessary to 
be made; would, in fact, come up Spencer street were a 
railway laid down by the side of the railway reserve cross 
to Collins street, at the point where the centers of the 
two roadways meet, and go up the left pavement of Col} 
lins street. A sharper curve than this should not be 
wanted in a new country, and is very seldom wanted in 
any country, new or old. 

teferring again to Fairlie’s engines, and speaking as a 
practical mechanic, who has had at least as much experi- 
ence in the running and repairing of locomotive engines 
as any man in the colony, as much as most men in Great 
Britain, and knowing the diseases to which the engines 
are liable, I beg to point out that, wherever Fairlie’s en 
gines are run, they will be a source of trouble in one very 
essential part, namely, the junction of the steam pipes ; 
and I think it very likely that they will be one day out 
and two days in. 

Fortunately, however, they are in no respect essential 
to a light and cheap railway. 

The plan I thus propose would allow the existing 
trucks and carriages to pass freely on either the light or 
heavy railroad; would allow the light engines to run on 
either road also, but would keep our heavy engines to the 
old line. 


THE MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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Constitution as Amended at Annual Meeting, 1871 





PREAMBLE. 

We, the undersigned, railway master mechanics, believe that 
the interests of the companies by whom we are employed may 
be advanced by the organization of an association which shalh 
enable us to exchange information upon the many important 
questions connected with our business. ‘To this end we do es- 
tablish the following, 

CONSTITUTION, 
Article 1. 

Sxction 1. The name and style of the Association shall be 

the Amienican RarLway Masren Mecuanics’ Association, 
Article 11, 

Sxcrion 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a First and Second Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The above-named officers shall be elected separately, 
by ballot, at a regular meeting, and a majority of all yotes 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

Sxc. 3. The officers shall be elected for a term of on 
but in the event of the election being postponed shall conti 
in office until their successors shall be elected 

Src. 4. Two tellers shall be appointed by the 
conduct the election aud report the result. 
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Article IIT. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside in 
the usual manner at all the meetings of the Association, and 
approve all bills against the Association for payment by the 
Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, according 
to rank, to perform the duties of the President in his absence 
from the meetings ot the Association. 

Sec. 3, In case of the absence of both President and Vice- 
Presidents, the members present shall elect a President pro 
tempore. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a full 
and correct record of all transactions at the meetings of the 
Association ; to keep a record of the names and places of resi- 
dence of all members of the Association, and the name of the 
road they each represent; to receive and keep an account of 
all money paid to the Association, and at the close of each 
meeting deliver the same to the Treasurer, taking his moose 
for the amount; to receive from the Treasurer all paid bills, 
wiving him a receipted statement of the same. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all 
money from the Secretary belonging to the Association ; to re- 
ceive all bills against the Association, and pay the same, after 
having the approval of the President; to deliver all paid. bills 
to the Secretary at the close ofeach meeting, taking a receipted 
statement of the same; to keep an accurate book account of all 
transactions pertaining to his office. 


Article IV. 

Section 1. The following persons may become members of 
the Association by signing the Constitution, or authorizing 
the President or Secretary of the Association to sign for them, 
and paying the initiation fee of one dollar: Any persons having 
charge of the Mechanical Department of a railway, known as 
‘“‘ Superintendents,” or ‘Master Mechanics,” or ‘ General 
Foremen,” the names of the latter being presented by their su- 
perior officers for membership. 

Seo. 2, Civil and mechanical engineers and others whose 
qualifications and experience might be valuable to the Associ- 
ation may become associate members by being recommended 
by three active members. Their names shall then be referred 
to a committee, which shall report to the Association on their 
fitness for such membership. Applicants to be elected by bal- 
lot at any regular meeting of the Association, and five dissent- 
ing votes shall reject. ‘The number of associate members 
shall not exceed twenty. Associate members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of active members excepting that of voting. 
Also, one Mechanical Engineer or the representative of each 
locomotive establishment in America. 

Seo, 3, Any person who has been or may be duly qualified 
and signs, or causes to be signed, the Constitution, as mem- 
ber of the Association, remains as such until his resignation 
may be voluntarily tendered, 

Seo, 4. All members of the Association will be liable for such 
dues a8 may be necessary to assess to defray the expenses 
of the Association, 

Article V. 


Section 1. The regular meeting of the Association shall be 
held annually on the second Tuesday in May. 

Seo. 2. Regular meetings shall be held at such place as may 
be determined upon by a majority of the members present at 
the previous meeting. 

Sec. 3. An weherity meeting may be held at any time and 
place that a mafbrity of the members present at any meetmg 
may elect. 

Seo. 4. Theregular hours of sessions shall be from 9 o'clock 
A. M., to 2 o'clock P, m. 





Article VI. 


Seotron 1. This Constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting of the Association by two-thirds vote of the mom- 
bers present. 


NAMES AND ADDRESS OF MEMBERS OF .AMERICAN RAILWAY MAS- 
TER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Anderson, H., Late of C. & N. W. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Adams, G. Q., M. V. & W. R. R., Alexandria, Mo. 
Britton, H. M., W. W. V. R. R., Cincinnati. 

Beattie, J. G., 8. M. & N. R. R., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Benton, C. E., I. & St. L. R. R., Mattoon, Ll. 
Brown, F. A., RK. R., Ithaca, N. Y. 


srown, M. E. ; uftalo, N. Y. 
Boon, J. M., C. RB. R., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Black, John, ima, Ohio. 

Baer, R.B., T. & .» Galveston, Texas. 
Burke, M., M. & Charleston R. R., Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
Butterfield, J. G., St. Paul & 8. O. R. R., Shakopee, Minn. 
Bushnell, Rk. W., C. & N. W. R. R., Chicago, Ill 

Brear, M., F. & N.S. RB. R., Flushing, N. Y. 

Brasto, L. C., L. & 8. R. R., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Brown, H. L., Erie R. R., astern Division, Jersey City, N. J. 
Bryant, Wm. H., a Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R. 
Bissett, F, A., M. & L. R. BR. 

Bettis, Josiah, N. O. M. & Texas R. R., Mobile, Ala. 
Bromley, R., Cincinnati. 

Bullock, C. ¥., late of O. C. & N. R. R., Boston. 

Cullen, Wm., C, H. & D. R. R., Cincinnati. 

Cooper, W. E., Erie R. R., Hornellsville, N.Y. 

Chapman, N. E., C.& P. R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cummings, Samuel, P. Ft. W. & C. RB. R., Allegheny, Penn. 
Coolidge, G. A., Fitchburg R. R., Charlestown, Mass. 
Congdon, A., late of Lake Shore BR. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Connell, T., B. C. & P. R. R., Corry, Pa, 

Clark, D., L. V. R. R., Hazleton, Pa. 

Cooper, H. L., K. C. 8. Jo. & C. B. R. R., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Church, F., T. & B. R. R., Troy, N. Y. 

Collings, E., C. & A. R. R., Camden, N. J. 

Colburn, R., N. & W. R. R., Norwich, Conn. 
As tas James, Danforth & Cook Loco. & M. Co., Paterson, 


Calhoun, John C., N. M. R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

DeClereq, A. H., 'T. P. & W. R. R., Peoria, Il. 

Denmead, Thomas, P. C. & St. L. R. R., Dennison, Ohio. 
Dantfield, 8. D., P. & B. C. R. R., Chester, Pa. 

Devine, J. T., W. & W. R. R., Wilmington, N. C. 

Durgin, J. A.,Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drippes, Isaac, Pennsylvania RK. R., Altoona, Pa. 

Davis, T. 8., M. & St. P. R. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eddy, Wilson, B. & A. R. R., Springfield, Mass. 

Elliott, Harry, O. & M. R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

Edams, J. B., I. C. R. R., Amboy, Ill 
Evans, T., C. & F. R. R., Catasauqua, Pa. P 
Erwin, J. H., 8. F. Division L. R. R., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Eastman, John U., N. & C.& N. & N. W. RB. R., Nashville, 


Tenn. 
- = John C., Pres. Schenectady Loco. Works, Schenectady, 


Freeman, W. G., 0. & O. R. R., Richmond, Va. 

Forster, W. } ae bE. R. R.. novo, Pa. 

Fry, Howard, Grand Trunk R. R. 

Gibbs, E. B., late of St. L. & I. M. R. R., Carondelet, Mo. 
Graham, O., L. & B. R. R., Kingston, Pa. 

Gayle, J. B., R. & G. R. R., Raleigh 
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L. 
R. N. C. 

Glass, G. W., A. V. RB. R., ittsburgh, Pa. 
Garfield, E., H. P. & F. R. R., Hartford, Conn, 
Garrett, H. D., P. R. R., West Philadelphia. 
Gregg, J. H Erie R. R., Susquehanna, Pa. 
Gorman, T, G., 'T. W. & W. R. R., Springfield, Ill. 
Griggs, G. R., Worcester, Mass. 


Griggs, Wm. | O. M. R. R., Oswego, N. Y. 
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Grant, R. D., BR. R. I. & St. Louis R. R., Boardstown, Ill. 
Grinnell, Frederick, Providence, R. I. 
Hay, Robert, Mineral Point R. R., Mineral Point, Wis. 
Hayes, 8. J., lil. C. R. R., Chicago. 
Hill, E. O., Erie R. R., New York. 
Hazel, H., M. H. & 8. H. R. R., Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Haines, D. W., N. E. RB. R., Florence, 8. C. 
Holloway, J. W., C. Mt. V. & D. R. R., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Ham, C. T., N. Y. C. R. K., Albany, N. Y. 
Haynes, N., W. & O. R. R., Alexandria, Va. 
Hull, A. 8., C. V. R. R., Chambersburgh, Pa. 
Hofecker, P., L. V. RK. R., Weatherly, Pa. 
Hudson, W. 8., Rogers Locomotive Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Hibberd, A. W., Erie R. R., Susquehanna, Pa. 
Hewett, John, A. & P. R. R., Franklin, Mo. 
Hall, George, W. C. & A. R. R,, Wilmington, N. C. 
Haynes, O. A., St. Louis & I. M. R. K., Carondelet, Mo. 
Hibberd, A. W., Foreman Erie Railway. 
Jordan, W. L., Cumberland & Pa. R. K., Mt. Savage, Md. 
Johann, J., M. P. R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jauriet, C. F., C. B. & Q, R. R., Aurora, Tl. 
Jackson, Wm., R. W. & O. R. R., Rome, N.Y. 
Jackman, J. A., C. & St. L. R. R., Bloomington, Il. 
Kinsey, J. 1, L. V. R. R., Easton, Pa. 
Kelly, J., P. & W. KR. &., Providence, R. I. 
Keenan, A. J., D, & U. Rh. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
Kerr, Thomas, C. & A. RK. K., Bordentown, N. J. 
Keller, 8., F. & P. M. R. R., East Saginaw, Mich. 
Kline, T. D., C. C. & A. R. R., Charlotte, N. 
Kidder, B. H., Buffalo, & Erie Div., L. 8. & 
ffalo, N.Y. 
Little, O. H. P., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Little, H. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Losey, J., L. N. A. & C. R. R., New Albany, Ind. 
Loses, 'T. N., P. C. & St. Louis R. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lewis, C. N., N. C, Rt. 8., Baltimore, Md. 
» Lauder, J. N., N. R. R., Concord, N. H. 
Landis, H. D., B. & 8. 8. KR. R., Bellefonte, Pa. 
Lincoln, H. A., Shore Line R. R., New Haven, Conn. 
Leech, H. L., Hinkley & Williams, Locomotive Works, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Lamb, J., D. V. R. R., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Moore, 8., P. F. W. & C. R. R., Allegheny, Pa. 
Mulligan, J., C. R. R. R., Springtield, Mass. 
Meier, KE. D., late of K. P. R R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Marston, C, O., I. ©, & L. R. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moore, I. N., Pennsylvania R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mullin, J., Jr... W. & A. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mullin, James, W. & A. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mitchell, A., L. V. R. R., Delano, Pa. 
Montgomery, James, M. & W. P. R. R. 
Morse, G. F., Portland Locomotive Works, Portland, Me. 
Maynes, A. G., 8. R. & D. KR. R., Selma, Ala. 
McElroy, J., O. C. & A. R. R., Corry, Pa. 
McDowell, R., R. D. R. R., Lambertville, N. J. 
McKenna, J., [. P. & C. R. R., Peru, Ind. 
McAllister, W., W. J. R., Camden, N. J. 
McFarland, Joseph, M. & M. Rt. R., Montgomery, Ala. 
McFarland, John, Rh. & D. R. R., Richmond, Va. 
McCrum, J. 8., Mo. R. F't. 8. & G. R. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
McCann, James, M. & W. P. R. R., Montgomery, Ala. 
McVay, John, Western RK. KR. of Alabama, Mongomery, Ala, 
Nesbitt, J. W., late of K. GO, R. R., Covington, Ky. 
Pendleton, J. B., 8. & R. R. R., Portsmouth, Va. 
Philbrick, J. W., M. C. R. R., Waterville, Me. 
Perry, F. A., C. & A. R. R., Keene, N. H. 
Perry, G. W., P. W. & B. RK. R., Wilmington, Del. 
Parker, C. N., St. P. & P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
Pierce, E., C. & P. R. R., Wellsville, Ohio. 
Palmer, E. D., P. C. & St. L. R. R., Richmond, Ind. 
Parks, W. M., T. B. R. R., Taunton, Mass, 
Philbrick, 8. M., L. L. & G. R. R., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Perkins, KE. F., C. P. R. &., St. Louis, Mo. 
Perrin, P. L., Taunton Locomotive Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Ray, W. F., T. W. & W. R. R., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Richards, G., B. & P. R. R., Roxbury, Mass. 
Rennie, D. P., P. & C. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roop, F., N. P. R. R., Philadelphia. 
Robinson, W. A., G. W. R. R., Hamilton, C. W. 
Robinette, J. 'T., 8. 8. R. R., Petersburg, Va. 
Rowley, W. D., Central Branch U. P. R. R., Atchison, Iowa. 
Somers, A. H., P. Ft. W. & C. R. R., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Skidmore, J., L. C. & L. R. R., Louisville, Ky. 
Shaver, D. O., Pennsylvania R. R., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
Smith, W. F., C. C. C. & I. R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Swanston, W., B.C. & M. R. R., Cedar Rapids, | ova. 
Sellers, Morris, late D. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Setchell, J. H., L. M. R. R., Cincinnati. 
Sellars, L. H., M. & C. Huntsville, Ala. 
Smith, W. 'T., P. & E. R. R., Erie, Pa. 
Sedgley, J., Lake Shore, R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Street, C. B., Pennsylvania R. R., Blairsville, Pa. 
Strong, W. M., N. Y. & H. R. R., New York. 
Studley, E., C. R. R. Co., Concord, N. H. 
Sanborn, A. J., St. L. V. & T. H. R. R., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sprague, H. N., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tier, G. H., Toledo, Div. L. 8. & M.S. R. R., Norwalk, O. 
Towne, L. N., H. & St. Jo. R. R., Hannibal, Missouri. 
Thompson, C, A., L. I. R. R., Hunter’s Point, L. I. 
Thompson, J., P. F. W. &C. R. R., Crestline, Ohio. 
Thompson, John, Eastern R. R., East Boston, Mass. 
Turretf, W. F., C. & P. R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Towne, H. A., H. & St. Jo. R. R., Hannibal, Mo. 
Thompson, E., 8. M. R. R., Hokah, Minn, 
Taylor, J. K., B. O. C. & N. R. R., Boston. 
Taylor, E., late North Missouri R. R. 
Thornton, Matthew, Macon & Brunswick R. R., Macon, Ga. 
Templeton, Thomas G., P. R. R., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Van Vetchen, J., A. & G. W. R. R., Meadville, Pa. 
Van Tuyl, A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wells, K., J. M. & I. R. R., Jeffersonville. 
Wright, N., A. & G. W. R. R. Kent, Ohio. , 
Whitney, H. A., E. & N. A. R. R., St. Johns, N. B. 
Wade, Kh. L., N. C. R. R. Company Shops, N. C. 
Wiggin, J. E., B. H. & E. R., Boston. 
Waite, F. A., B. & M. R. R., Boston. 
Woodcock, W., P. G. & N. R. R., Philadelphia. 
White, J. L., E. & C. R. R., Evansville, Ind. 
Waddy, J. E., O. A. & M. BR. R., Alexandria, Va. 
Walker, E, A., C. C. R. R., Hyannis, Mass. 
Williams, E. H., M. Baird & Co., Locomotive Builders, Phila- 
delphia. 
Wootten, J. E., P. & R. R. R,, Reading, Pa. 
Waugh, Lee H., K. P. R. R., Wyandotte, Kansas. 
Weaver, Daniel 8., Eastern Kentucky R. R. 
Young, L. 8., C. C. C. & I. R. R. Cleveland. 
Young, John, Erie & Pittsburgh R. R. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
. Reading minutes of previous meeting, 
. Calling the roll of members. 
. Signing the constitution. 
. Report of Treasurer. 
. Report of committees appointed at previous mecting. 
. Election of officers. 
. Appointment of a committee to suggest subjects for con- 
sideration. 


C. 
M. 8. R. B., Buf- 


AIR OR Ope 


8. Appointment of miscellaneous committees on finance, | 


printing, place for next annual meeting, &c. 
9. Report of committee to suggest subjects for considera- 
dion. 
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10. pe ae pp of committees to report upon the subjects 
suggested for consideration. 
11. Unfinished business. 
Signed, 
H. M. Barrtron, 
N. E. CHapman, 


Committee. 
J. H. SercHe.i, j 


New Michigan Railroads. 





From our State exchanges we condense the following 
items of railroad intelligence: 

The Air Line.-—A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Michigan Air Line Railroad was held at Pinckney a short 
time since to hear a further report concerning the leasing 
of the line to the Michigan Central. It appeared from 
the report presented that the road has been leased for 
999 years, and is thus virtually turned over to the com- 
plete control of that company. The report also shows 

| that a suit is now pending against the company, brought 
| by Young & Co., the contractors, in which they claim 
| $250,000, and that a large number of other litigations are 
| also pending. The committee evidently consider the out- 
| look a bad one from the terms of their report, and it was 
| simply accepted. It would appear that for building 120 
| miles of road the contractors received $3,266,854.14 in 
Various forms—stocks, bonds, etc. A large amount of 
stock subscriptions still remain uncollected. The com- 
miitee reported that they did not despair of the road, but 
it must be confessed that the prospect of its becoming an 
independent concern again is not very good. 

Adrian & Detroit.—W ork is progressing on this line at 
several points, though a good deal of difficulty has been 
| experienced in collecting subscriptions. The first install- 
| ment of 20 per cent. was called for two months ago, but 
| a large part of it still remains unpaid. The effort to se- 

cure the right of way is attended, too, with serious 
trouble, owners often asking prices that are deemed ex- 
orbitant. On the other hand, work is being done a mile 
from Bear Creek; on the Bailey farm towards the Quaker 
church; near the Tecumseh line, in the town of Macon 
and in Saline. The matter of grading is progressing 
| quite satisfactorily, and five miles will be completed by 
December 1. The second installment of 20 per cent. will 
then be called for. 

Saginaw & St. Louis.—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Saginaw Valley & St. Louis Railroad Company, held 
a few days since, the contractor, Mr. McDonald, reported 
that he had a force of 150 men at work on the road-bed 
and had four miles and a half graded, and some seven 
miles c:eared for grading. The directors are seeking to 
collect five per cent. assessment, and this work seems to 
be attended with some difficulty. It appears that the 
original plan for constructing the Saginaw & St. Louis 
| Railroad was to run it from East Saginaw through Sagi- 
| naw City to St. Louis, and the East Saginaw stockhold- 
ers, who took some $30,000 of the stock, claim that 
they subscribed for it upon the express condition 
that the line should be so located, expecting that 
at East Saginaw it would connect with the Flint & Pere 
Marquette. Now, however, it appears that the new line 
| has entered into some contract with the Jackson, Lansing 
| & Saginaw Railroad, and proposes to make Saginaw City 
one of its termini, thus cutting off in a measure East 
Saginaw and the Flint & Pere Marquette line. The East 
Saginaw stockholders have, accordingly, held a meeting, 
at which they charged the managers of tke Saginaw & 
St. Louis road with grossly bad faith towards them. 
They demanded an inspection of the books of the com- 
pany, which appears to have been previously refused 
them, and the managers agreed to comply with the 
demand. Messrs. C. VY. De Land, J. G. Owen, C. K. 
Robinson, C. W. Grant and Charles Wickes were ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation. A resolution was 
| introduced declaring that they would not pay any assess- 
; ments on their stock until the original agreement was 
| cairied out, concerning which action was deferred until 
| the Committee of Investigation should report. 
|. Big Rapids.—The citizens of Big Rapids ask Mr. Joy 

to extend the Detroit & Lake Michigan from Howard 
city to their town, and they think the extension can be 
| secured by grading the line. A committee, consisting of 
| ©. C. Fuller, J. O. Rose and John F. Brown, has there- 

fore been appointed to confer with Mr. Joy and obtain 
| from him a definite proposition regarding the matter. A 
| line from Muskegon has also received some consider- 

ation, and the citizens of Big Rapids feel sure of obtain- 
ing one or the other. 

Line to Tuscola County.—A project is on foot to build 
a line from the Flint & Pere Murquette Railroad from 
Bridgeport or Birch Run through Vassar, Watrousville, 
etc., to Caro, and thence to the lake shore. The officers 
of the Flint & Pere Marquette have recently passed over 
this projected line, and their report is now being anxious- 
ly awaited. The East Saginaw Enterprise heartily in- 
dorses this project, as does also the Caro Advertiser and 
Caro News. They state that the road will positively be 
built, and that the Flint & Pere Marquette Company have 
| already contracted with A. S. Page, of Oswego, to con- 
truct a road from some point on their own line to his 
pine lands in Lapeer and Tuscola counties. The citizens 
of Caro are deeply interested in the road, and are work- 
ing zealously to secure its construction. 

The Midland Railroad.—This line is one that has been 
projected to run west from St. Clair, through or near Ox- 
ford to Holly or its vicinity. A thorough survey is 
being made in the vicinity of Oxford, and there is a 
rumor that this company will get possession of the fran- 
chises of the old Air Line. The engineers are now in the 
vicinity of Romeo. 
| Detroit & Bay City.—The Bay City Journal states on 

information that within a few weeks work will be com- 
menced between Detroit and Vassar. It also surmises 
that whether the line shall go to East Saginaw or Bay 
City depends upon which place will give the most toward 
it. If the former will give $25,000 more than the latter, 
the Journal believes that Mr. Joy will send it there. The 
committees appointed to solicit subscriptions have been 
at work vigorously, and it is stated by the Journal that 
all but $5,000 or so of the $400,000 required of the county 
is raised. The line will probably soon be put under con- 
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tract. The Saginaw Hnterprise thinks that the cities of 
Saginaw stand as good a chance of receiving the terminus 
of the road as does Bay City. It urges that there are far 
better connections with other railroad lines than at Bay 
City, and that Saginaw would be preferable, as it is des- 
tined to become an important railroad center, with the 
roads it already has in operation, and with the Saginaw 
& St. Louis line now projected. The Lapeer Democrat 
states tlat a contract has been entered into between the 
company and H. H. Smith, the contractor of the Detroit 
& Lake Michigan Railroad, backed by Mr. Joy, for the 
construction of the road from Detroit to Vassar, a dis- 
tance of 75 miles, as soon as $4,000 per mile is pledged. 
Some of this amount is still wanting, but it is believed 
that the whole sum will soon be made up. 

Owosso §& Big Rapids—The Alma contractors now man- 
ifest a determination to push their section of this road to 
an early completion, and the citizens of Ithaca are also 
manifesting un interest in the matter, and are subscrib- 
ing. Some strife exists between the citizens of Salt 
River and those living in the vicini y of Summerton, re- 
garding the road. The latter people claim that they can 
procure subscriptions of stock amounting to $10,000 if 
the road shall be carried that way. To touch Salt River 
a divergence of two miles from the main line would be 
required. The citizens there are very wide-awake about 
the matter also, and the contest is apparently a brisk one. 

The Hudson § Jackson.—A meeting of this organization 
was recently held at Hudson, Hon. Eugene Pringle in the 
chair. The report showed that $2,000 had been received 
on five per cent. assessment, of which $800 had been ex- 
pended in making surveys. It was determined to em- 
ploy persons to canvass for subscriptions and to have an 
investigation made as to the best route for the road. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring faith in the under- 
tuking and the belief tha. it would prove a public benefit. 

The Northern Central.—This line designs to run from 
Jonesville to Albion and thence further north. The 
grading is being completed between Jonesville and 
Homer, and it wil! svon be finished also between Homer 
and Albion. Bridge timber for three bridges is on its 
way to Homer. The managers have already run the line 
to within five miles of Eaton Rapids. 

Mansfield, Coldwater & Michigan.—The ironing of this 
line is about to be commenced at Mansfield. An active 
force is at work between Tiffin and Mansfield, and the 
work is being pushed forward with great vigor. Ties are 
being shipped to the Mansfield end. 

Marshall § Coldwater.—This line is also progressing 
favorably. The communities from Muir to Elm Hall 
have raised the amount apportioned to them, and on 
December 7 a meeting will be held to frame articles of 
association for extending the road northward trom Muir 
by way of Hubbardston, Carson City and Elm Hall. 
Work will soon begin upon the bridges at Muir. Every- 
thing seems going finely ex¢ept at Vermontville, where 
some sort of dead lock exists. 

Other Projected Routes—A branch road from Reed City 
to Manistee, along the banks of the Little Manistee 
River, is projected. It would penetrate a forest of pine 
timber estimated to contain 900,000,000 feet. It is esti- 
mated that the Little and Big Manistee have the material 
along their banks for 4,500,000,000 feet of lumber. 

A line from Newaygo to Pentwater is proposed, the 
route being reported as an extremely favorable one, the 
greatest grade only 18 feet to the mile, Grading is soon 
to commence on the line of the Grand Rapids & Newaygo 
road between Newaygo and Casnovia. 

Two lines are seeking to make a terminus at Frankfort, 
viz.: the Owosso & Big Rapids and a line to intersect 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana at Clam Lake, in Wexford 
County. The Grand Rapids & Newaygo road is also hav- 
ing a survey made with the view of extending their line 
to Hart. 

A good deal of interest is felt at Palo in anticipation of 
a line running from Grand Rapids by way of Kiddville, 
Palo and Carson City to St. Louis. _ Liberal subscriptions 
are being received. 

Surveyors have been at work recently on the Michigan 
Midland Railroad west of Romeo. 

Good progress is being made on the line from Monta- 
gue to Pentwater, and construction trains are now run- 
ning four or five miles north of Montague. Ties are 
needed, but asupply is expected soon, and it is thought 
that the line will be completed by January 1, 1872.—De- 
troit Tribune, Nov. 28. 


Baltimore and its Southern Railroad Connections, 





The Baltimore Gazette has given the following extend- 
ed, though not very definite, description of the reported 
operations of Baltimore capitalists in Southern railroads: 

We have from time to time alluded to the purchase 
or lease of Southern roads by parties in close connection 
with the Pennsylvania Central. For a time it was be- 
lieved that these operations were being made for the ben- 
efit of that road. Some months ago we discovered that 
this organization, under which this Southern consolida- 
tion was being effected, was an independent one, and we 
have heretofore been restrained by prudential motives 
from speaking on the subject. Now that the system has 
attained proportions which make further secrecy unnec- 
essary, we give to the public details which will be of un- 
nsual interest. | 

Some four years ago, the great body of the Southern | 
railroads, being still in a more or less dilapidated condi- 
tion from the wear and tear of an exhausting war, their 


| built in 1827. We beg leave to correct our able contem- 





stocks and mortgage bonds being in a very depressed 
condition, their means and credit being limited, and 
their co-operative organization not only incomplete, but | 
checked by the antagonism of special interests and_nar- | 
row views, a movement was inaugurated by Mr. W. T. | 
Walters, of this city, which he valleved would not only | 
yield a large profit to himselfand his associates on money 

invested, but benefit the city of Baltimore by adding | 
greatly to its trade. It seemed, indeed, evident that a 
compact organization of the great lines of Southern in- 
tercommunication, under a system controlled by one 


head, kept in full working order, thoroughly equipped, | existence, and the noyelty of climbing up mountains by ' force of 50 men, which is to be jnereased immediately 
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with regular and speedy passenger and freight trains run- 
ning at the lowest paying figures, must necessarily im- 

rove the condition of the whole Southern country, and 
ead consequently to the development of this, its natural | 
and most important market. 

Mr. Walters has been joined in this enterprise by our | 
fellow-townsmen, Messrs. Alex. Brown & Sons, General 
O’Donnell and Messrs. Thomas C. Jenkins, Horace Ab- | 
bott, Thos. Kensett, Geo. Bartlett and B. F. Newcomer. 
Messrs. M. K. Jesup & Co., D. Willis James and Roose- | 
velt & Son, of New York ; Drexel & Co, P. A. & 8. | 
Small and Whitney & Sons, of Pennsylvania, and Daniel | 
James, of Liverpool, are also associated with it. Over 
seven million dollars have already been expended in ac- 
tual cash outlay, and up to the present time, by purchase | 
of stock, a controlling majority in a number of most im- 
portant lines of railroad, comprising in all 1,425 miles, 
has been secured. Besides this, control has been obtained, 
under lease, of 363 miles additional. These combina- 
tions already comprise complete lines from Richmond, 
via Danville and Charlotte to Atlanta; Richmond, via 
Weldon and Wilmington to Charleston and Augusta ; 
and trom Atlanta, via Knoxville to Bristol, from which a 
connection will, in all probability, be made with Dan- 
ville by General Flournoy’s road, which will be con- 
structed, 

Additional roads have been built, and all are, or are 
being put, in first-class working order and thoroughly 
equipped. 

It will thus be seen that this new company now con- 
trols both the main lines south from Richmond, the North 
Carolina roads, the chief roads of South Carolina, two | 
main roads in Georgia, and the important lines of East 
Tennessee. These combined Southern lines will have 
direct communication north of Richmond with Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, both through 
the present lines and by others to be built in friendly al- 
lience with the new organization. 

The programme will be complete within two years, 
when facilities for freight traffic and passenger com- 
munication will be afforded the entire South that will 
not only be simply unrivalled, but cannot be provided 
by any competing interest at less than double the outlay 
of this company, as control of these roads have been ob- 
tained at an average cost of about 50 cents in the dollar on 
the original cost in times of gold currency and cheap 
labor. Baltimore will have complete communication 
with the whole South by lines of railroads 200 miles 
nearer than New York. Atlanta will be placed in direct 
communication with this city by a route 100 miles shorter 
than any existing one, and passenger trains will traverse | 
the entire distance, 650 miles, in less than twenty-four | 
hours, upon the final completion of the Charlotte and | 
Atlanta link, to be finished within eight months. It fol- 
lows, a8 a matter of course, that the enterprise of this 
new organization cannot stop here. From Chattanooga | 
and Atlanta it is but a railroad step to New Orleans and | 
Mobile. 

The great benefit to be derived by the South from a 
thorough organization of a complete system of roads 
under one management, fully equipped, and free | 
from the petty annoyances of local interference, must 
be apparent to every one. Such a system must tend 
to develop immensely those great home interests, 
agriculture and manufactures, upon which the | 
very vitality, indeed we may almost say existence, | 
of the South now depends. To Baltimore the ad- 
vantages of economical transportation and cheap travel 
must be very great. We shall thus be thrown into more 
intimate business and personal communication with 
those with whom we are allied by common sympathy, 
and with whom, we have always contended, our most 
important commercial interests are inseparably united. 
There is no risk in predicting that, in the staple article of 
cotton alone, the receipts in this city for the first year 
after the final completion of communication with the 
leading business centres ot the South, will be increased 
fully 300,000 bales. There will not only be a vast increase | 
of receipts from the South, but there must necessarily be 
an enormous addition to the supplies shipped to the 
South. Baltimore will not only become a large exporting 
mart, but its foreign importations must of necessity grow 
very largely. 

For prudential reasons we forbear for the present giv- 























ing further facts in regard to the negotiations now in 
progress, which will add greatly to the magnitude of this 
enterprise. We will only add that the organization 
which controls these operations is in no way connected 
with the Pennsylvania Central. It is necessarily a most 
dangerous competitor for the Baltimore & Ohio road, its 
prime movers having had the sagacity and the tact to 
obtain quietly most important leading communications, | 
from which our State road is now absolutely cut off. 
Baltimore is at least to be congratulated upon the fact 
that, no matter what else may be said of it, it has grown | 
great enough to sustain more than two considerable rail- 
road enterprises. 
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The Mauch Chunk ‘‘ Switch Back.” 
The American Manufacturer and Trade of the West says: 
“A statement in the Iron Age claims that the ‘ Switch 
Back’ of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company was 


porary. This, the greatest engineering achievement of 
any country, was completed fully and in_ successful 
operation in 1847. For twenty years before but the one 
track was used, the empty coal cars being returned from 
the shipping port at Mauch Chunk to the company’s | 
mines, nine miles, by horses and mules, which were 

driven tandem cn the sides of the trains. These animals 
were carried back to Mauch Chunk in trains of cars con- | 
structed for such use—and every person familiar with the 





region in its early history will remember the picturesque | 
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means of four planes, which aggregate 1,800 feet in 
height, and traveling over twenty-five miles of gravit 
road, at a rate sometimes of a mile in two minutes, will 
be no more after this season, as the coal company have 
opened a new road to their mines through the Nesque- 
honing Valley, and will suspend operations on the old 
one. 

“This old road, by the by, is three-foot gauge, and the 
first genuine railroad built in the United States, when 
one or two mere tramways are not considered. It was 
completed about the year 1825, under the direction of 
two Quaker gentlemen trom Philadelphia—Josiah White 
and Erskine Hazard—who had large proprietary inter- 
ests in the coal lands, and were the principal managers 
of the affairs of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, the oldest coal operating company in the country, 
and now the most powerful.” 


Prices of Rails in November. 
Bigelow & Johnston, of No, 48 Pine street, New York, 


report as follows prices current for rails during the month 
ending November 30, 1871: 
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Now Car Works. 

It is reported that Mr. J. B. Sutherland, long Master 
Car Builder of the Michigan Central Railroad, and recog- 
nized as one of the most complete masters of his busi- 
ness, has purchased the o:d car shops of the Jackson, 
Lansing & Saginaw Railroad,in Jackson, Mich., and is 
fitting them up as a manufactory of freight cars. 

Works have also been established recently in London, 
Ontario, near the junction of the Grand Trunk and 
Great Western roads, which are to have a capacity for 
turning out threecars daily. 

The new car works of the Great Western Railway at 
London, says the London Free Press, are being built on a 
plot of twelve acres of ground, just outside the city, 
They will be placed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas Muir, brother of the Superintendent of the 
Great Western. There will be four extensive depart- 
ments, with dimensions as follows: ist, the machine and 
blacksmith shop, 50x185 feet; 2nd, the wood machine 
shop, 85x120 feet; 3d, erecting and paint shop, 65x255 
feet ; 4th, engine house, 20x40 feet. The latter will be 
built of brick; but the shops in general of substantial 
and permanent framework. When ready to commence 
operations, the works will employ between three and 
four hundred men. 


Omaha Bridge. 

It is reported that the three spans nearest the Nebraska 
shore are completed, and work upon the fourth is rapidly 
progressing. ‘There will beeleven in all, each of them 
250 feet long, and it is expected that before spring they 
will all be in place. On the Nebraska side the filling be- 
tween the abutment and bluff is being made. On this 
side the grade requires ten feet more to bring it up to the 
proper height, and for this nearly a million more cubic 
yards of earth are needed. 


A Locomotive Explosion. 

A telegram from Hawley, Pa., dated December 3, says: 
‘“‘The boiler of engine No. 235, belonging to the Erie 
Railway Company, exploded here about 4 o’clock this 
morning. Fortunately the engineer and fireman were 
not on the engine at the time, und no one was injured. 
The engine-house was badly wrecked. Large pieces of 
the boiler were thrown hundreds of feet in every direc- 
tion, crashing through adjoining buildings and into cars 
standing near. One huge piece of iron was thrown 100 
feet in the air and came down through the roof of the 
engine-house, through the floor and embedded itself deep 


| into the ground,” 


Cast-steol Brake Blecks. 

Writing from Berlin, a correspondent of Engineering 
says: 

“ Metal brake blocks, consisting of a combination of 
cast ron and cast steel, bave come into considerable use 
upon German lines, with results so favorable that they 
will probably supersede almost entirely brake blocks of 
wood. They are made of charcoal iron mixed with cast- 
steel turnings, very carefully selected and tested. It is 
found that if the blocks are too hard they fracture easily, 
and if too soft, of course, the wear is excessive. The du- 
ration is found to be considerable, and the cost less than 
that of wooden blocks, while the most important feature 
is the preservation of the tires and of the permanent way. 
Experiment lasting through two years has shown the wear 
upon the tires to be extremely equal, and much less than 
that caused by wooden blocks; the wheels also become 
less heated. The reduced effect of iron blocks, as com- 
pared with those of wood, is compensated by increasing 
their weight.” 

Costral Car and Manufacturing Co. 
This is the title of the corporation which has recently 


and striking appearance presented by these ‘ mule cars’ | commenced constructing cars at shops in Jackson, Mich 


on the down grade. 
‘But the great ‘switch back’ is soon to fade out of 


(on their passage, laden with their long-eared ireight, | It turned out its first cars—a lot of ten forthe Chicago 
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& Michigan Lake Shore road—on the 4th inst. 
orders for 100 from that company, It commence 
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Address.—The RALROAD GazeTTE will be printed for the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorral or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 


Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
raullroad paper. Ratlroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them, 





Articlea,—We destre articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay Uberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 








Inventions,—No charge ts made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting tmprovements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, ete.; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns oun OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Thosewho wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so 
fully in our advertising columns, but it 18 useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 





THE ILLINOIS FREIGHT LAW. 





While the last Illinois Legislature passed elaborate and 
positively restrictive laws concerning the charges for car- 
rying passengers on railroads, limiting the rate of fare 
per mile according to the amount of gross receipts per 
mile of road, only general provisions concerning the 
transportation of freight were enacted, and of these, we 
believe,only one concerned the charges for transportation. 
This was a law forbidding a higher rate for transporting 
freight a certain distance than is chargea for transporting 
similar freight a greater distance over the same road. 
This was designed to prevent the discriminations, often 
very great, made against non-competing points. It was 
originally proposed, we believe, by the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commissioners, and has been more generally 
approved, perhaps, than any other restrictive measure 
proposed up to this time. Applying it to the great routes 
of the country, it would prevent greater charges from 
Chicago to Philadelphia than from Chicago to New York, 
but would not prevent as great rates to one as to the 
other. 

Wherever competition exists there is a constant ten- 
dency to reduce rates to the competing points,so much so 
that quite commonly the business to and from such points, 
though perhaps great in bulk and in gross receipts, is al- 
most altogether unproductive in net receipts, and this not 
merely because the rates to such places are reduced, but 
because unusual efforts attended with unusual expenses 
are made to secure the traffic. 

Now the legislation referred to was probably intended 
to extend the effect of the competition at a junction or 
crossing to other stations, and it is possible that its enforce- 
ment might to. a certain extent effect this; though it is 
quite as like that, for some time at least, the result would 
be the discontinuance of the competition at the crossings 
instead of its extension to other stations. 

And this, we claim, is just what is desirable— 
at least the discontinuance at every station of any 
competition which, causes a reduction of rates to 
or below the cost of transportation or very much 
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below the rates to other stations. 
peting point, for which the railroad company alone pays. 
But it cannot be too clearly understood that it is not the 
company but the other stations on the road which pay for 
this privilege of the favored towns. The latter have to 
fear the general extension of competition to all stations 
as much as the former desire it. 


Whenever rates shall be | 


reduced at the present non-competing points, they will be | 
increased at the present competing points. Companies will | 


reduce rates almost without limit in competing for busi- 


ness with a rival (railroad officers not unfrequently per- | 


mitting their feelings to affect their manner of doing 
business for their company to a greater extent than if 
they were managing their own business), so long as they 
can make up their losses or lack of profits by higher 
charges at other places; but they will not long pursue a 
policy which will permanently and seriously reduce their 
receipts. 

The Illinois Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners has recently commenced suit in the Circuit 
Court at Bloomington, IIl., against the Chicago & Alton 
Company for violation of the law in question. In their 
petition they recite several instances’ in which that com- 
pany has charged and received $5.65 per thousand feet 
for transporting lumber from Chicago to Lexington, 
110 miles, while at the same time it carried lumber from 
Chicago to Bloomington, 126 miles, for $5 per thousand. 
According to the provisions of the Illinois law the pen- 
alty for the willful violation of the law is the forfeiture of 
the franchises of the offending corporation, and the Com- 
missioners in their petition ask that the Chicago & Alton 
Company be required to show-cause why leave should 
not be granted to file an information in behalf of the 
people of the State of Illinois in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto against that company for ‘‘ usurping and unlaw- 
fully holding and exercising corporate powers and fran- 
chises.” 

This case is to come before the court during the pres- 
ent month, if not postponed. Whatever the decision 
may be, doubtless there will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the State, and finally to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the decisions of these courts will 
be of great importance, as settling to some extent the 
degree and manner in which railroad companies, whose 


charters have been granted without restrictions, 
as in [Mlinois, may be_ restricted or directed 
in their operations by the Legislature of the State. 


The Commissioners have chosen well in selecting a point 
to contest. The regulations concerning passenger fares 
have been, we believe, violated constantly by all the com- 
panies in the State, but the impression is very strong that 
this law cannot be sustained in the courts, and that it is 
not worth fighting for. The belief in the validity and 
equity of the freight law is much more general, and the 
Commissioners, in prosecuting the case to a conclusion, 
will doubtless have the popular support and approval. 
The company, of course, is perfectly confident of a de- 
cision in its favor, having had from the first the very best 
legal advice, without which it would not have ventured to 
disregard the law. 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE MASTER ME- 
CHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





In the RarLroaD Gazerre of last week we published 
a list of the subjects for discussion at the next meeting of 
the Master Mechanics’ Association, and also the circulars 
of inquiry from some of the committees. Perhaps noth- 
ing else would give so clear an idea of the field for use- 
fulness which this Association is cultivating than a glance 
over the list of subjects for investigation, and the questions 
which the different committees have prepared and present- 
ed to their associates. This plan of procuring information 
has about it a practical directness which is characteristic of 
the members of the Association, and which, if wisely em- 
ployed, must result in the accumulation of a fund of in- 
formation which will be exceedingly valuable. Of 
course, any plan or organization, no matter how good it 
may be, if not supplemented with individual exertion, 
will not be successful. In order that the Association 
may fulfill to the fullest extent the objects of its organi- 
zation, each member must perform his part of the duties 
and obligations incumbent upon him. At the last 


the and previous meeting, much complaint was made | 
indifference | 


by the Secretary and others of the 
of members to their duties to the society. Only a small 
proportion of them made any reply to the circular sent 
out, and some of the committees made no report at all. A 
duty which is laid upon us in virtue of our being but a 
small portion of a great whole is not felt to be nearly so 
obligatory as one which appeals to us individually ; and 
so members are very apt to suppose that their remissness 
is a matter of no importance and that their neglect will 
be unnoticed: If we can induce such to exercise 


| a little private reflection on their own shortcomings, per- 
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Usually this | | haps we will not be writing in vain or without accom- 
is considered as the great good fortune of the com- | | plishing some good. 


If all the members should neglect 
their duties, the Asscciation might as well disband ; and 
if no notice is taken of the committees’ inquiries, there is 
no use in preparing the questions. We think it is prob- 
able that the neglect of those who are so silent arises 
chiefly from a habit of leaving undone things which they 
ought to do, just as they allow their accounts to fall into 
disorder or stay away fromchurch. If we were appointed 
the Managing Mogul, or the Executive Mechanician of 


|}some line of road—say from here to the North 
Pole, or to the interior of Yucatan—and were 
in search of a Master Mechanic to _ take 





charge of the machinery on such a line, we would know 
of no surer way of getting a good man than to call on the 
Secretary of the Master Mechanics’ Association and re- 
quest the privilege of examining and comparing the replies 
to the questions of the committees. From the dates of 
their receipt and their general character we think it would 
be possible to make a good selection of a man for the va- 
cant place. 

There is another motive, too, which is perhaps more 
selfish, but which is worthy of consideration by all to 
whom the circulars are addressed, and especially by the 
younger men: we mean the advantage which would 
accrue to themselves as the result of preparing suitable 
answers to the questions. The old adage, ‘‘ that any fool 
can ask a question, but only a wise man can answer well,” 
might be quoted without reference to the committees, but 
has much significance for those who make reply to their 
inquiries. On many subjects with which we are familiar 
we may yet not have very clearly defined opinions. 
Take, for example, the question,“ What is the highest 
mileage you have known a half-round brass to run before 
it becomes loose ?” and we doubt whether one master me- 
chanic in five could answer it correctly without investi- 
gation. Or, let a man without prejudice porder over the 
last question of the narrow-gauge committee, and under- 
take to write out what he thinks, and he will find that 
somehow his thoughts will be more clear when he is 
done than when he commenced. 

It is said that if you want to understand a subject, write 
a book about it. Replying to the inquiries of the com- 
mittees will have a similar effect. Most of us have occa- 
sion for surprise and humiliation at our ignorance when 
we are interrogated about the things which come under 
our daily observation; and only a little disinterested 
search after the truth will reveal to us how exceedingly 
narrow is the range of ordinary observation, our own in- 


cluded. Lawyers tell us that one of the rarest persons to 
be found is a witness who can testify accu- 
rately to what he saw, and who saw all there 


was to be seen. If no other good should result from 
preparing answers to the inquiries of the committees, 
that of revealing to those who prepare them how very 
little they know on the subjects would be abundant com- 
pensation. Some months ago we had occasion to deter- 
mine upon the amount of time which is lost by bringing 
an express train with the ordinary hand brakes to a full 
stop. Those who are curious will be surprised at the di- 
versity of opinion which such an inquiry will elicit, and 
if any of our readers will try to decide the matter, they 
will know what we mean when we say that they will 
learn a great deal if they take the trouble to prepare in- 
telligent answers to the questions to which we have re- 
ferred. 

It should also be remembered by all the members of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association that this year, on account 
of the change of time of meeting from the fall to the 
spring, only about eight months intervene between the 
meetings instead of twelve, so that much more than ordi- 
nary promptness is required in order to prepare the re- 
ports. These should each year be made more complete 
and full than the preceding ones. 


Through from St. Louis to St. Paul. 





It is reported that the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Minnesota Company has leased the Austin & Mason City 
Branch of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or that 
part of it between Austin, Minn., and Plymouth, Iowa, 
82 miles. At Plymouth the extension of the Burlington 
road joins this branch at a distance of 229 miles from Bur- 
lington ; so the company will soon be operating a line 
261 miles long. 

A regular route is to be opened between St. Louis and St. 
Paul, directly in connection with this road. It will consist 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from St. Paul to 
Austin, 104 miles ; the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Min- 
nesota from Austin to Burlington, 261 miles ; the Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw from Burlington to Bushnell, Ill., 42 
miles ; the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad 
from Bushnell to St. Louis, 155 miles. This makes the 
total distance between St. Louis and St. Paul by this route 
562 miles. This is 121 miles greater than the distance to 
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Chicago and 156 miles than the distance to Milwaukee 
from St. Paul. 

When the Iowa Central was completed to Mason City 
" and the Milwaukee & St. Paul’s branch road from Austin 
to the same place, it was expected that through trains 
would run regularly through between St. Louis and St. 
Paul, using the North Missouri road from Ottumwa; but 
the arrangements were never completed, there being ap- 
parently some irreconcilable differences between the dif- 
ferent companies concerned. That route would be some- 
what longer than the one via Burlington. There are in- 
timate relations between St. Louis and St. Paul, and 
the other Minnesota river towns, and a considerable ex- 
change of business, so long as the Mississippi is open, 
which is cut off short when it is closed, the railroad routes 
heretofore necessitating either many changes from road 
to road or a considerable circuit, and, indeed, the most 
popular winter route between the two cities has been that 
by way of Chicago, which is 720 miles long. By the new 
route, it is said, trains will run with close connections 
and some cars will be run through without change, very 
much improving the connections between the two cities. 

It requires the co-operation of four distinct companies 
to operate this line, but the cars will run over the track 
of no less than si different lines, as the Toledo, Peoria 
& Warsaw uses eight or ten miles of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy’s track in entering Burlington, and 
the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis uses the track of 
the St. Louis, Alton, Terre Haute & Indianapolis road 
between Alton and St. Louis. 


Chicago Meat. 


The Dubuque 7Je’eyraph has a plan for supplying the 
large cities of the East with cheap meat, which is cer- 
tainly very simple, but hardly remarkable for novelty. It 
would have dressed hogs bought in Dubuque, where at 
that time they were sold for $4 per hundred; have the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company (which has no connec- 
tion with Dubuque) ship the hogs for $1 per hundred, 
and let the New Yorkers buy them whole for about $5 50 
per hundred. 

Now we will not go to Dubuque for our meat, lest we 
might exhaust the supply ; but at the nearest great stock 
market, Chicago, this week the dressed hogs were quoted 
at $480. (The price has advanced since the Telegraph 
wrote.) The freight to New York is 75 cents per hun- 
dred ; and at this present writing the quotations in New 
York are $5.75 to $5.88 ‘‘ for Western.” From this it 
would appear that the Tel graph’s plan is in opera- 
tion, as indeed it has been for many years. The 
people of Dubuque can at any time load a ‘ Blue 
Line” car with dressed hogs—or any other freight— 
and dispatch it through to New York without transfer 
and on time. Itis true that it would not go over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as Dubuque does not happen to 
be on one of its lines, but that we suppose is not indis- 
pensable to make the meat cheap. A very large business 
in pork shipments from interior points has been going 
on for many years. Aurora, Ill., has done a very parge 
trade, chiefly with Boston, in dressed hogs and in poultry, 
shipping in through cars. 

As to the city people buying whole carcases at the 
lowest wholesale rates, it is true that the Telegraph makes 
out a good case in favor of the cheapness of such a policy; 
but as they have since time immemorial refused to do so, 
but have insisted on calling in the services of the com- 
mission merchant, the packer and the market man, some 
satisfied only with tenderloin and some only with sweet 
breads, we fear that we must even leave them to eat dear 
meat. 


Railroad Earnings. 


We copy from the New York Bulletin the following 
tables of earnings of fourteen railroads of the United 
States, for the month of November and eleven months of 
1871, including all or nearly all those roads which re- 
port their earnings regularly. We have added a column 


showing the amounts of increase or decrease : 
GROSS EARNINGS FOR NOVEMBER, 





Increase or 
1871, 1879, Decrease. 
Chicago & Alton ......... «++ $163 056 = §A11,197 Inc, $21,859 
Central Pacific...... npn 898,862 T7513 rs 121,349 
Cleve., Col., Cin, & Ind ...... 340,625 323,311 “¢ 17,314 
Illinois Central....... ....... 719,909 811,707 Dec. 91,798 
Lake Shore & Mich. South... 1,333,485 1,255,072 Inc. 78,368 
Marietta & Cincinnati........ 172,567 144,023 nd 28,544 
Milwaukee & St. Paul........ 644,625 791.014 Dec. 146,389 
Pacific of Missouri __...... *325,000 331,490 ” 6,490 
St. Louis, Alt. & Terre Haute. *152,515 152,913 - 398 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain.... 154,427 121,795 Inc. 82,632 
‘Toledo, Wabash & Western.. 531,080 425,687 r 105,393 
ion. Pass... cccccs eee ‘ 723,000 570,000 - 153,070 
Michigan Central.... ....-.. *533,500 453,873 = 9,627 
Western Union....... .....-. 10,080 66,616 = 8,463 
WOE: 35 0s scnveanmnenese $7,062,681 $6,666,212 

nt $366,469 =... 


” * Estimated for fourth week 1871. 

It will be seen that the increase in earnings for the 
month, which was generally favorable for traffic, was 
just about 6 per cent., which is probably considerably 
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more than the increase in mileage. Only four of the four- | very few could read the book carefully without being obliged to 
teen roads show a decrease in earnings; that of the Illinois | #dmit that they had learned much that was new and would be 


Central is about 11 per cent.; of the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, 18} per cent.; that of the Missouri Pacific onl y 2 
per cent., while that of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute is only about } of 1 percent. The largest increases 
are those of the Central Pacific, 15 per cent.; Toledo, Wa- 
bash & Western, nearly 25 per cent.; Union Pacific, 26 
per cent.; Michigan Central, 174 per cent.; St. Louis & 
Iron Mountain, 26 per cent.; Marietta & Cincinnati, 20 
per cent, 
GROSS EARNINGS FROM JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 1, 
Increase or 














1871. 1870. Decrease. 
Chicago & Alton............. $487,147 $4,445,135 Inc. $431,012 
Central Pacific. .........c..e« 8,796,441 7,411,425 “* — 1,384.916 
Cleve., Col., Cin, & Ind...... 8,490,859 3,013,141 = 477,718 
Illinois Central... ........... TU T51L 755 7,986,201 Dec, 234,426 
Lake Shore & Mich, 8.. 13,454,366 12,230,984 Inc. 1,214,431 
Marietta & Cincinaati.. 1,520,804 1,277,493 - 3,401 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.. -. 6,217,400 6,891,302 Dec. 673,902 
Pacific of Missouri... . *3,298,408 3,265,982 Inc, 33,426 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. H. . *1,692,813 1,564 437 ' 128,376 
St. Louis & Iron Mt.... 1,475,098 1,228,461 win 246,637 
Toledo, Wabash & W........ 5,220,027 4,029,836 “1,190,191 
{= eaaaeggaes 6.93657 7,123,272 Dec. 186.694 
Michigan Central *5,378,620 4,399,210 Inc 979,410 
Western Union,.............. 730,861 {13,507 “ 67.354 

Total fourteen companies. . $70,891,187 $65,589,337 
301,850 


MING 54s a46404n00sesen"ee PEEP accccccese 


~* Estimated for fourth week of November, 1871. 

The increase for this period is considerably greater in 
proportion than for the month ot November, being a 
little more than 8 per cent., and that without any con- 
siderable increase in mileage, though the Toledo, Wabash 
& Western, the Michigan Central and the St. Louis & 
Iron Mountain have this year been working advan- 
tageously important branches which the previous year 
they had only begun to develop. 

The percentages or increase of the companies for this 
period are as follows: Chicago & Alton, 94 per cent.; 
Central Pacific, 18} per cent.; Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, 15% per cent.; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, very nearly 10 per cent.; Marietta & 
Cincinnati, 19 ; Missouri Pacific, 1 per cent. ; St. Louis, 
Alton, Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 8}; St. Louis & 


Iron Mountain, 20; Toledo, Wabash & Western, 294 ; | 


Michigan Central, 224; Western Union, 94. 

The percentages of decrease are: Illinois Central, 3 
(very nearly); Milwaukee & St. Paul, 9%; Union Pa- 
cific, 24. 

Altogether the returns are quite satisfactory, the more 
so as some of the roads have met this year for the first 
the comp.-tition of new lines. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Traveler's Official Railway Guide, the December num- 
ber of which is before us; is now publishing an index to rail- 
road stations, which gives an alphabetical list of more than 
11,500 stations, and with each the name of the railroad or rail- 
roads on which it is situated. This table fills sixty of the long 
and closely printed columns of the Official Guide. It is pre- 
fixed by an index of roads which are now operated by compa- 
nies of another name, so that he who looks up a town and finds 


it, by the list, on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Rail- 


way when he knew it to be only on the Chicago & Great 
Eastern, may turn back to this table and find that the latter 
has been swallowed by the former. This list, however, is not 
quite complete and might be extended to advantage. The in- 
dex of stations has this advantage over lists published in books 
annually, in that’ it is published monthly, and that its pub- 
lishers have the completest information of the opening of new 
lines and new stations, and are thus able tou keep it up with 
the times. 


valuable to them ; and to those who are comparatively inexpe- 
rienced in their craft the book is invaluable, and Mr. Maxton 
has done to all such a service and communicated information 
which cannot be found anywhere else. 

The fault of his book lies, however, in a sort of want of con- 
secutiveness and explicitness in its instruction. Take, for ex- 
ample, the opening chapters on instruments and materials. We 
can imagine the confusion with which a young and enthusiastic 
“working engineer” about to instruct himself in drawing 
would finish these chapters. He very probably would do exactly 
what such ashe are prone to, and against which the author 





should have taken pains to guard his readers, that is, rush to 
| an instrument dealer’s and buy a quantity of unnecessary and 

expensive instruments. Any one with some expericnce and 

knowledge can discriminate about the suggestions of the writer, 

many of which are excellent in their way ; but the young be- 
| ginner would quite likely be confused. In fact, these chapters, 
taken in connection with the elaborate advertisement in the 
back part of the book of a dealer in drawing instruments, sug- 
gest the suspicion that the book may have been written in the 
interest of the latter. 

The chapters which succeed those on materials have the 
title of ‘‘ Hints on Geometry,” and begin with the elementary 
definitions and end with problems in conic sections. The stu- 
dent, who is usually very eager to draw some object, must 
wade through many, to him, uninteresting 
before any information which he can apply _ prac- 
tically is given, These are succeeded by several chap- 
ters on “Drawing from a Copy” and “Drawing from 
Models and Large Machinery.” It will be found that there 
has not been a word explanatory of the theory of ordinary pro- 
jections, and we can readily imagine that the student would be 
utterly unable to make two views of an ordinary bolt with a 
hexagonal head, when he would be confronted with the prob- 
lem of “ describing the hyperbolic ovolo,” or be expected to 
comprehend one of the most difficult problems which a drafts- 
| man can be called upon to solve—that of drawing a pair of 
| bevel wheels in oblique projection. All through the book some 
| of the most perplexing problems are presented before the sim- 

plest principles are explained. The chapter on the projection 
| of shadows precedes that which explains the simple details of 
shading and coloring, and the student is expected to learn how 
‘to project the shadow of an elongated sphere on a plane par- 
allel to its axis” before he has learned how to represent a piece 
| of wood in elevation or section, Now the former are the re- 
finements of graphic art and very rarely called into requisition. 
The knowledge which “ working engineers” need moxt is that 
which will enable theny to make working drawings. Ordinarily 
| they have little time or thought which they can spare for 
| studies which do not have a directly practical bearing. 

For young draftsmen with some knowledge of drawing Mr, 
Maxton’s book contains a great deal of useful information, and 
will amply repay them for its cost, which is $1.80. It can be 
procured of D, Van Nostrand, No, 23 Murray street, New York, 


problems 








Standard Sections of Light Rails. 





The building of cheap railroads has created a demand 
for light rails, which, of course, should be so propor- 
tioned as to give the maximum amount of strength, with 
the minimum weight of material. The firm ot Heyer-’ 
dahl, Schénberg & Co., of No. 31 Pine street, New York, 
some time ago applied to Mr. M. N, Forney to furnish them 
with designs for light sections which would range in 
weight from 25 to 45 pounds per yard. At the time this 
| application was made Mr. Sandberg’s standard sections 
| embraced no lighter patterns than 45 pounds. Inasmuch 
as his system for heavier rails seemed to be the best in 
| use, it was adopted as the basis, and the light sections, of 
| which we give illustrations herewith, were developed 
| from it. Since our engravings were made, we have re- 





The growth of the Guide is indicative of the growth of | ceived from Mr. Sandberg a lithograph of sections for 


American railroads. This December number has the time ta- 


rails of 20, 25, 30, 35,40 and 45 pounds per yard. They 


bles of 410 railroad corporations, while the November number | differ somewhat from those designed for Messrs. Heyer- 


had but the even 400, 
good rate of growth. 

This new index of stations very much adds to the value of 
the Guide, and must make it very convenient to shippers, who 
often have occasion to look up the name of a town on some new 
railroad and are not able to find it in any of the annual (and 
very useful) shipping guides. 


Ten railroads per month is a pretty 





The Workman’s Manual of Engineering Drawing. By John 
Maxton, Engineer. (London, Lockwood & Co., 1871.) 


The author of this book in his preface says: ‘The object of 
it is to enable the working engineer to instruct himself in an 
important branch of his business.” After reading this state- 
ment and examining the book, we fecl disposed to regret that 
the preface was written and such an announcement made ; be- 
cause if the book was ‘designed especially for this purpose,” 
it fulfills the design only indifferently well, while it does other 
things very well indeed. 

No draftsman can read it without learning at a glance that 
the author has had a great deal of experience in the subject he 
is writing about, and after finishing it the matter of surprise 
is, how he could know so much and yet teach it so ineffectually. 
The book is full of useful hints relating to practical details, 
which nearly every student without an instructor learns only 
by long and often very discouraging experience. The chapters 
on drawing instruments and materials, inking in drawings, 
shading and coloring, are full of the most useful techni- 
cal information, and young and even experienced draftsmen 


dahl, Schinberg & Co., but as we expect soon to publish 
engravings of Mr. Sandberg’s sections, our readers will 
| be able to compare them with those illustrated this week. 

It will be seen that all the fish-plates of these are rever- 
sible. The base and height are equal in each section, and 

| the angle of the under side of the head and top of base is 
| 12 degrees in all of them, It was found that in order to 
| make this angle 15 degrees—that adopted in the system 
| referred to—either it was requisite to put more material 
in the base than was necessary for strength, or else the 
outer edges of the bases—if the latter were made equa! to 
the height—must be made thinner than they could be 
rolled. The angle was therefore made 12 degrees instead 
of 15 degrees. 

It will also be observed that the sides of the heads of 
the rails are flat instead of convex. If any one will ob- 
serve the rails on a sharp curve, he will see that the 
flanges of the wheels invariably cut the rails away to that 
form. It was therefore thought best to make them of 
that shape when rolled. 





The Grand Trunk Railway Company has been in 


dicted by the grand jury of the Supreme Court at Las 
caster, N. H., for making unequal freight charge Ih 


indictment. is a novelty in legal proceedings, and 


will find it a perfect mine of knowledge of this kind, We think | questions raised upon it excite much interest, 
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Shicago 
Miizois Central, 

This company has got the roof on its large new 
engine housé at the Weldon shops in the city. The pas- 
senger depot at the foot of Lake street will ready for 
use on the first day of January next. 

It has been a matter of surprise to everybody that the 
great Llinois Central Elevator “ B” did not fall a victim | 
to the flames in the great fire. Several of the doors of 
the immense structure are charred and the side of the 
building, from top to bottom, is more or less singed. Itis 
impossible to explain how it was saved, except that a fire 
engine was taken possession of by Mr. J. F. Tucker, the 
General Freight Agent of the company, and water being 
plentiful and easily obtained the uilding was saved, a 
monument to Mr. Tucker's ability as a manager of a fire 
department. It is a great thing for the Illinois Central 
road that the building was saved, not merély because it 
saved from destruction a large amount of property, but 
because its loss would greatly have crippled the com- 
pany’s ability to manage its vast grain business. 

The company makes the following statement of its 
receipts during the month of November: 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 
Acres of construction lands sold... 
Acres interest fand lands sold... 


ailroad QM 


ews. 





. 2,317.15 for $22,078 86 
40 ‘for B16 20 



























Mores 1960 1ABES GONE 6s vik snes ancovne snes ntén $66.29 for 4,772 42 
Total sales during the month of November, 
SOTS . 0+» :snncensinerd baka ne eineenesonbans 2,823.44 for $27,227 4s 
To whick OG BOWM POC GDl ic dekece chs detsectincscd4 | ctedcccese 
abel OF ais. ccidse Rc checstacnc tbio 2,823.44 for $27,227 48 
Cash collected in November, 1871........... .......+5 $84,252 41 
ESTIMATED EARNINGS—TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
In Niinois., In Iowa. Total. 
WT miles. | 402 miles. |1,109 miles. 
Tettethh..0: svn ssisebccnueee cee $414,554 00] $80,268 00 | $494,822 00 
POROONENED..0 vaccetecacihcacciale 106,105 86) 48,106 70) 144,212 56 
ere eee 6,375 00 3,059 33 9,434 33 
Other sources.........06 Obocceceus 69,000 00! 9,440 67) 71,440 67 
Total, November, 1871. .......... $596,034 86)$123,874 70 $719,909 56 
Total actual earninge, November, 
Wi iccccccodcdvestieccecsnee $665,291 01/$146,416 50 $811,707 51 
Deebahet,,...-<seksael $69,256 15! $29,541 40! $91,797 95 





This is a decrease of 10} per cent. on the Illinois lines, 
18 per cent. on the Iowa lines, and 12% per cent. in the 
total traffic receipts, 

This company now has cars running through between 
Chicago and Springfield twice daily. Day coaches leave 
Chicago for Springfield at 9:30 a. m., and new and ele- 
gant sleeping cars leave Chicago at 7:10 p. m., and, ar- 
riving at Springfield very early in the morning, remain 
standing on the track until morning, so that one may 
tinish his slumbers in peace in the car. 


Chicago & Iowa. 


This railroad will be all finished by the first day of 
January. On New Year’s Day the first through train 
for Dubuque by this road will leave Chicago, on which 
(ute an excursion party of railroad and business men 
will leave Chicago, the train being under the manage- 
ment of F. E. Hinckley, the President of the company. 

The citizens of Clinton, in De Kalb County, Illinois, 
voted some time ago to issue bonds for $25,000 in aid ot 
this company, on condition that the company should 
first actually lay their track from Aurora to Clinton. 
This the company have done and now await the action 
of the Clinton authorities. In the meantime, Mr. Pritch- 
ard, representative from De Kalb County in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, having written to Governor Palmer re- 
questing his opinion as to whether the town authorities 
were bound to issue the bonds, has received a note from 
his Excellency, announcing it as his opinion that if the 
railroad company are able to construct the road without 
oa ag Clinton authorities are not bound to issue the 
bonds. 


Chicag>, Rock Island & Pacifle, 

The general offices were removed this week to the cor- 
ner of Polk and Sherman streets, the old freight building 
on that corner, which was partially destroyed by the fire, 
having been rebuilt, 

This company is bringing a large. amount of building 
material to the city. Since the first day of November it 
has brought in 147 car-loads of brick, chiefly from Peoria 
and Sparland. This would be nearly 800,000 brick, and 
the company is now peg be the extra cars it can spare 
for the transportation of building material. 


Chicago & Alton. 


This compnaa earnings for the first week in December 
were as follows : 





Earnings from December 1 to December 8, 1871.......... $98,017 76 
« os - % - * 1870... «+» 104,220 85 
Tne THE BO GOAT ci casecccccgtpescdchccnnsdocctce $6,203 09 


For two or three days at the commencement of the 
month the Mississippi was impassable at Louisiana, on its 
branch line. The business of the road is very large. 
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suit against the Chicago & Alton Company for forfeiture 


pany has charged more for carrying freight from Chicago 
to taken Ill., than from Chicago to Bloomington, 
Bloomington being at a greater distance from 
Chicago than Lexington. The Commissioners do not 
complain that the charges fer freight to Lexington are 
unreasonable ; but the question to be raised by the action 
is, in effect, whether a railroad company can make a rate | 
for freight to competing points less than the pro rata per | 
mile on the whole line. All railroad companies in this | 
State have been in the habit of making less rates to com- 
peting points, in order to obtain business. | 

The company is represented by the Hon. C. H. Beck- 
with, of Chicago, and as the case is one which probably 
could be made against almost every other company in 
the State, the final decision will be looked for with great | 
interest. The affirmation of the validity of this provision 
of the law would probably result rather in an increase of | 
rates to competing points than in a decrease to the other 
stations ; that is, it would tend directly to decrease com- | 
petition. | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. | 

This company has nearly completed its bridge over the | 
Rock River, on the Prophetstown Branch. A delay in | 
the work on this structure has prevented, to some extent, | 
the construction of the branch to its terminus at Clinton. 
It will be completed to the latter point on the 1st day of | 
January. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

This company is transporting large quantities of brick 
to Chicago this winter. It brings 300,000 pressed brick 
from Philadelphia for a single firm, that of Field, Leiter 
& Co., and new brick yards are threatening to spring up 
at various points along the line of the road. A gentle- | 
man from Hobart, 33 miles from Chicago, announced his | 
intention to start a brick yard in that place in the spring, | 
and wanted the railroad company to guarantee him the | 
use of five carsa day to transport the brick to Chicago. | 
The company was unable to make the guaranty so long | 
in advance, but will aid the gentleman as far as possible 
when his enterprise is in running order. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

The general officers of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company are the happiest looking set of rail- | 
road officials to be found in Chicago since the fire, except | 
perhaps the officials of the Pullman Palace Car Company. | 
The latter will shortly tread on Brussels carpeting in | 
their offices, from top to bottom—a luxury no other rail- | 
road men have yet obtained in this city since the | 
fire. But the Northwestern gentlemen have got com- | 
fortably seated in a retired, aristocratic mansion on North 
Union street, with plenty of room, both within the build- 
ing and without. Every week adds to the evidences 
that this building is to be the headquarters of the com- 

any for some time to come, perhaps till the Great Union | 
Jepot shall be finished, which building is, as yet, but dim- 
ly toreshadowed. 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

This road is now in good running order. There is one 
passenger train daily between Chicago and Danville, | 
which leaves the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis de- 
pot at 7:00 a. m. and reaches Danville, 128 miles, at 1 
o'clock p. m.; leaves Danville at 9:30 a. m. and reaches 
Chicago at 3:20 p.m. Thereis also an accommodation 
between Chicago and Momence, leaving Momence at 6:00 
a. m.ant reaching Chicago 8:50 a. m. ; leaving Chicago | 
at 5:05 p. m. and reaching Momence at 7:55 p.m. There | 
is at present one freight train only, which runs between | 
Chicago and Watseka, 82 miles. At Watseka is the 
crossing of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway. 

The stations on this railroad and their distances from 
Chicago are as follows : 


| 


Miles, Miles 
ND cos. Nene nsee Oe TERME Udcaeen so anscdaee (4 
eek, uacigis deecbietele ee NID 65 wie cidinsa va merelen 69 
errr I) a er 82 
ED cnkansesenresesneee Be Sac etscdad. Keovscves 9% | 
ha sy ven ceunseienese eee ene 9 | 
aces inn. 53 acneh nh a aie Ba 0 Caine ove acainoaseia 104 | 
IE. Sno enes aaa sat 9736 |Roseville....,  . .ccccces. 10 | 
|e EEE 41 (I. B. & W. Junction........ 127} 
Ci Mnseh dese cane (naencesens CP: Pccthehs- ccdeseénadicn 128 
Momence........ . & | 


The officers of this road at present are as follows : | 
Prisident, W. D. Judson, New York; Treasurer, A. 
Tenney, New York; Superintendent, J. A. Wood, 
Momence, lll.; General Freight Agent, Charles Green- 

wood; General Ticket Agent, C. B. Mansfield. 

The passenger depot is the old Milwaukee depot, on 
the southwest corner of Kinzie and Clinton streets. This 
road promises to be a popular route to Terre Haute, 
Evansville, and other points, since it shortens by severai 
hours the time which has heretofore been required to 
reach those places. The time now between this city and | 
Terre Haute is about 8 hours, whereas by the old routes | 
it was not less than 12 to 14. | 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago. 








The stations on the new Louisiana Branch of this road | 
are are follows, the figures indicating the distance of each | 
from Chicago: 


This company, it is reported, is likely to find an en- 
trance into Chicago over the track of the Illinois Central, | 
forming a junction with it at Calumet station, 14 miles | 
below Chicago and close to the Indiana line, and will | 
unite with that company, the Michigan Central and the | 


of the charter under this law, complaining that the com- | 


| Peru & Chicago Railroad to Indianapolis. 
| run through between Chicago and Indianapolis. 


| Dr. S. R. Fisher, of Clinton County, directors. 


[Dec. 16, 1871 


| Michigan Central 

| This road is full of business, having all the freight it 
/can manage. Large quantities of brick are brought into 
| Uhicago by this road, as far east as Detroit on the main 

line of road, and on all the branch roads. The transporta- 
tion of dressed hogs has just commenced, and promises 

a be very large. The shipments of live hogs are very 
arge. 

On the 1st inst. anew route to Indianapolis, Louisville 
and Cincinnati was opened via the Michigan Central s.ail- 
road to Michigan City, and thence by the Indianapolis, 
Sleeping cars 
Trains 
run as follows: The daily express leaves Chicago at 6:13 
a. m., Sundays excepted, reaches Indianapolis at 5:10 
p. m. and Cincinnati at 10:45 p.m. The9:13 p. m. night 
express, Saturdays excepted, arrives at Indianapolis at 
7:55 a.m. and Cincinnati at 4:25 p. m. 





General Qailroad Wews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








—At a special meeting of the New York Viaduct 
Railway Company, held November 22, all the members 
of the old beard having resigned, the following were 
chosen directors: 


Alexander T. Stewart, Sidney Dillon, August Belmont, 


| Charles A. Lamont, Jas. F. D. Lanier, Franklin Osgood, 


Wm. Butler Duncan, Oswald Ottendorfer, Charles L. 
Tiffany, Wm. R. Travers, Wm. B. Ogden, John Jacob 
Astor, Abraham 8S. Hewitt, Levi P. Morton, 8. D. Bab- 
cock, Wm. Blodgett, James B. Colgate, Jose F. Navarro, 
Edward B. Wesley, John Taylor Johnston, Andrew H. 
Green, Wm. H. Appleton and Jos. Seligman. 

John Taylor Johnston was elected President. The 
Secretary, Edward P. Parker, and the Treasurer, Wm. 
Butler Duncan, retain their positions. 

—Colonel Thomas McKissock, it is reported, has re- 
signed his position as General Superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, and it is rumored that A. A. 
Talmage, for some time Superintendent of the Atlantic 
& Pacific, will hereafter have charge of both roads, which 


| are under the same control and operated as one system. 


—At the annual election of the St. Louis Club of Civil 


| and Mechanical Engineers all the old officers were re- 


elected, viz.: Henry Flad, President ; Frederick Shic- 
kles, Vice-President ; William Wise, Treasurer ; Charles 
A, Smith, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Lake Superior 
& Mississippi Railroad, in St. Paul, on the 28th ult., 
Charles Elliott Furness was promoted from the office of 
secretary and Treasurer of that road to that of Vice- 





| President, and Mr. Thomas M. Davis was elected to fill 


the offices thus vacated by Mr. Furness. 

—J. K. Hornish, of Keokuk, B. W. Davis, of Fort 
Madison, and O. Fuller, of Monroe, Iowa, have been 
elected directors of the Keokuk & St. Paul Company to 
fill vacancies. 

—Chbarles Roadnight, formerly of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, has been appointed General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Atchison & Nebraska Railroad. 

—At the annual meeting of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Company, held in Richmond, Va., December 7, 
the old board was re-elected, and the provisions of the 
act passed by the last Virginia legislature for the exten- 
sion and completion of the road were accepted. 

—A called meeting of directors of the Indianapolis, 


| Delphi & Chicago Railway Company was held in India- 


napolis, December 7. J. M. Ridenour, President, and 


| Messrs. James P. Dugan, Alfred Thompson, James Fulk- 


insowand Wm. A. Braden, directors, resigned. The va- 
cancies were filled by the election of Dr. Winslow §. 
Pierce, of Indianapolis, as President, and Dr. James H. 
Stewart, of Delphi, E. P. Hammond, of Rensselaer, and 
The 
President was invested with full powers and instructed 


| to work up county and other subscriptions. 


zs ~ —— 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The following were the earnings of the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western Railway for November : 

Live eeenes eee banceaeekestsanadeex beeen cies vtvcawds $531,079 68 

425,687 03 


NN NR IED, dic éeecs ccc dacdbscseseesoore "$105,392 65 
Total incronse for 11 MOMUDS.....cecccccccccsccccccccccce 1,192,400 36 
—The earnings of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway for the third week of :November were 
$308,888 in 1871, and $291,255 in 1870, showing an in- 
crease of $17,633, or 6 per cent. 

—The receipts of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri for 
the second week of November were $78,614 in 1871, 
and $76,603 in 1870 ; and for the third week, $86,103 in 
1871 and $77,756 in 1870. 

—The earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the months of November, 1870 and 1871, are reported 
as follows, viz. : 


Roodhouce .....se.eeserereees BIG NODO... «oo... se eeeeeeeerers 260 | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ina union passenger depot | November, 1870—Groes ............ 006002. .cccecueeseeeeees $570,000 
DOORS biiksni: eodessscnsewee 242 Pleasant Hill................. 265 , . eee A et Expenses 272,000 
Happy ville, «oc sciecsocnqauan SES tLAK in id03Ann dar penees 274 | on the lake shore, prov ided the ground can be 4 ARSE At nin aad Sc a ert ta il a aN aa a Bic otne! 
PUMPL.. con stecceresvsacencees 250! Lonisiana TRA FACE: A 276 In this case, it is said the railroad companies will wish to We eb ieee cbs che waidee cul Chace eee $298,000 
Stewart. ....... 000 ws aFaeeeg red 255: a : i | obtain the Lake Park ground as far south as Van Buren | November, 1871—Gross............ 2002.00. ceeeeeeseceeeeees 723,000 

And the stations on the Louisiana & Missouri River | street, which is just half a mile south of the old depot, EXPOMSOS......2.-----.-sseeeceeeerseeenee 510,000 


road are: 


ae Qi8:Laddonia...................-. 306 | 
MOOS s co cvheannswMacecotaed ee ao 5d ade doinspican 315 | 
Bowling Green............... ee, TT ae 319 
Do dl, Ne ee tC Se, See: ek oe eee 324 
VIRION as. 0 0s:c0ntenaennenls 301) 


The Board of Illinois State Railroad Commissioners has 
commenced an action ge this company, under the 
law passed at Springfield last winter, forbidding compa- 
nies in the State to charge higher freight rates on one 
portion of a road than are charged for a greater distance 
of the same road. The Commissioners have commenced 


| As this entire half-mile front is unbroken by streets, it 
eos an opportunity for the construction of an immense 
uilding. 

Fittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Lou's. 

On the 3d inst. time was changed on this road, and the 
train which formerly left Chicago at 7:20 a.m. now leaves 
at 7:40, the evening express leaves at 7:25 p. m., instead | 
of 7:55; the Louisville and Cincinnati express leaves at | 
9:10 a. m. instead of 8:40. The changes at the principal | 
stations are indicated in the advertisement on another 
page, 





RE A Ee OT Pee 
Increase in the gross earnings (27 per cent.).. ‘ 
I net earnings (42 per cent.)...... 
The monthly settlements with connecting lines, which 
will be made on the 20th proximo, will, it is estimated, 
increase these amounts fully 10 percent. The net earn- 
ings for the eleven months of the year 1871, to December 
1, will, it is estimated, show an increase of $1,250,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 


—The traffic receipts of the Great Western of Canada 
for the week ending November 17 amounted £19,577, 














Dec. 16, 1871] 


against £16,966 in the corresponding week of 
showing an increase of £2,611, or 16 per cent. 
—The Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company re- 
ports earnings as follows: 
FROM NOVEMBER IsT TO THE 3OTH. 


eee $588,961 95 $460,579 16 
Passenger ........ 149,574 68 139,102 51 10,472 17 
Mail, express, &c..... 52,677 74 44,943 50 7,734 24 





Total $146,389 


vee oeveeesinaneaeaeaniaansstedsavnean 146,389 20 
FROM JANUARY IsT TO NOVEMBER 30TH (11 MONTHS). 

.$4,768,109 11 $4,100,489 06 Dec. $667,620 00 
- 1,615,748 55 1,600,245 06 Dec. 15,503 49 
Mail, express, & 507,445 31 516,666 04 Inc. 9,220 73 


OOD cs ccdstctncenns $6,891,302 97 $6,217,400 16 
SN DOING 0.5 5.050cssccscengeaeseunevarnassaertt es $673,902 81 
The decrease is seen to be almost entirely in freight, 
which is less by one-seventh than in 1870, while the pas- 
senger receipts have declined less than 1 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Lake Su 
Railroad for the week ending 
$11,724 44. 

—The traffic receipts of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
for the week ending November 18 amounted to £37,400, 
against £30,700 in the corresponding week of last year, 
showing an increase of £6,700, or 22 per cent. 


—Thbe New York Bulletin gives the following account 
of the movement of traflic by canals during the past sea- 
son : 

‘ “The past season has been one of unusual activity in 
the movement of freights by canal in almost all parts of 
the country. The businéss of the canals of this State 
shows a most satisfactory increase. The shipment of corn 
has been four times as great as last year and amounts to 
18,472,200 bushels, against 4,662,700 bushels in same time 
last year, an increase of 13,809,500 bushels; and by reduc- 
ing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter left at 
tidewater this year, compared with the corresponding 
period last year, shows an excess equal to 636,500 barrels. 
The receipts for tolls for the current year were $2,927,424, 
against $2,463,169 in the same time last year—an increase 
of $464,255. Reports from other quarters are equally fa- 
vorable. The coal tonnage of the Schuylkill Canal has 
been nearly double that of “— being 965,903 tons, 
against 519,460 tons last year. he business of the Dela- 
ware & Raritan Canal shows an increase almost as great, 
while the tonnage movement by the Morris Canal has 
been greater than for any year since 1864, although coal 
shipments were suspended for thirteen weeks on account 
of the strike. The Lehigh Navigation and Delaware 
Division Canal have done a business about equal to that 
of last year, notwithstanding the long suspension of mining 
operations. The business of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal shows an increase of 80 per cent. in coal tonnage 
alone, and that of the Chesapeake & Delaware is steadily 
improving. Everywhere the canals have done an in- 
creased business, notwithstanding the active competition 
of the railroads, and in this fact is found the fullest refu- 
tation of the idea which seems to prevail that the useful- 
ness of our artificial water ways is past. When a prac- 
tical solution of the question of steam traction shall be 
reached the importance of our canals will be more appa- 
rent, and, consequently, more generally appreciated than 
at present.” 


en 
Passenger 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Cohoes & Waterford. 

A company has been organized to construct a railroad 
two miles long, from a point near the canal bridge in the 
manufacturing city of Cohoes, N. Y., to the village of 
Waterford. 

Virginia & North Carolina. 

Under this name the new Lynchburg & Danville 
Railroad Company has agreed to consolidate with the old 
Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Company. 


Cincinnati & Dayton Short Line. 

Of the 484 miles of this new railroad, 45 are to be ready 
for the iron by this date, and the remainder by February. 
There is a great deal of very heavy work on this line. 


Tuckerton Railroad. 

This railroad, extending from Whiting’s Station, on 
the New Jersey Southern 47 miles below Sandy Hook 
pier, southward 29 miles to Tuckerton, N. J., has been 
opened recently. 

Boany Eagle Branch. 

This is the name of a railroad it is intended to build 
from the Portland & Rochester road at Buxton, Me., 
along the Saco River to Bonny Eagle Falls. A. K. P. 
Lord is President. 


Whitehall & Port Henry. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company has been sur- 
veying a route for a railroad from Whitehall, N. Y., north- 
ward near the west bank of Lake Champlain, past Ticon- 
deroga to Port Henry, and it is reported that a favorabie 
route has been found and that the road will be put under 
contract immediately. Hitherto the country along Lake 
Champlain has been pretty much out of the world during 
the winter. 

Boston, Nashua & Acton. 

Ground was broken for this railroad, at Nashua, N. H., 

on the 11th inst. 


Vermont & Massachusetts. 

This company has reduced its passenger tariff from 4 
cents per mile to 34 for local rates, and to 8 cents for 
through rates to Boston. 

Connecticut Western. 

The line is now completed from Hartford to Millerton, 
and there will soon be regular trains from Dutchess Junc- 
tion, New York, to Hartford. 


Union Depot in Portland. 

The people of Portland, Me., are talking of a union 
depot for all the railroads entering the city, to be con- 
structed in the rear of the city. 


last year, | Martinsburg & Potomac. 


rior & Mississippi | 
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This is the northern section of the railroad which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company hopes to construct up 
the Shenandoah Valley. Parties in Berkeley county, Va., 
which had voted a subscription of its bonds in and of 


$128,182 79 | this road, brought suit for an injunction to restrain the 
: | assessment of a tax on account of these bonds, but the 


court has refused the injunction and affirmed the validity 


20 | of the bonds. 


Connecticut Valloy. 

The Boston Advertiser reports that the unexpected and 
| sudden close of navigation throws an immense freight- 
| ing business upon the new Connecticut Valley Railroad, 
which is ill-prepared to take care of it, having neither 
sufficient cars nor sufficient storage accommodations. 
Not only are the New York boats discharging their freight 
at Saybrook, but a host of sailing vessels are unloading 
coal, lumber, iron, etc., there. Cars now run alongside 
of the boats and take off freight direct. 


| Worcester & Willimantic. 

| A new railroad project is discussed for a line from 
Worcester, Mass., to Willimantic, Conn., using the Nor- 
| wich & Worcester road as far as North Oxford, and 
| thence going direct to Willimantic by way of South- 
| bridge. ‘ 
| Loganspert, Crawfordsville & Southwestern. 

Last year a short section of this railroad was completed 
from Colfax, Ind., a station on the Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati & Lafayette Railroad 21 miles southeast of Latay- 
ette, northeast ten miles to Frankfort. This year it has 
been extended from Frankfort northeast five miles to 
Kilmore, and from Colfax southwest 32 miles to Wave- 
land, forming a line 47 miles long. It is intended to ex- 
tend it southeast about 12 miles to Rockville, the north- 
ern terminus of the Evansville & Crawfordsville Railroad, 
and from Kilmore northward about 40 miles to Logans- 
port. It would thus connect the Evansville & Craw- 





latter road it would form a good feeder. 


Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur. 

Most of the grading and bridging is completed on this 
road between Peoria and Atlanta, IL, 35 miles. The 
Peoria Transcript says that partjes interested in the 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway have nearly com- 
pleted an agreement to complete the line and operate it 
in the interests of that road, for which it is not well situ- 
ated, as it extends southeast from Peoria. 


Springfield & Northwestern. 
The Lewistown (III.) Democrat is informed that an ex- 


vana,on the Illinois River, northwest to Lewistown, on 
the Buda Branch of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, will be completed next spring. Surveys have 
been made as far north as Galesburg. 
Wisconsin Central. 

The following are the stations on the part of this rail- 


MILES. 









ee a Waupaca... ioecee 
Medina..... — | Ambherst...... ‘0d 
Hill's Landing 24 Stevens’ Point.........cccces 63 
Weyauweya.. 27 


Forty or fifty miles more will be completed soon, and 
will make accessible a large amount of farming and tim- 
ber land belonging to the company, which will be offered 
for sale. : 


St. Louis & St. Paul. 

It is reported that as soen as the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Minnesota Railroad has been completed to a 
junction with the Macon City & Austin Branch of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which will be in a short 
time—probably by the end of the year—through passen- 
ger trains will be run from St. Louis to St. Paul, from 
St. Louis to Bushnell moving on the Rockford, Rock 
Island & St. Louis road; from that point to Burlington 
on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, thence to a point near 


Minnesota, and from thence to St. Paul, on the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 


St. Cloud & St. Peter. 

A survey has been made of a new route for a proposed 
railroad from St. Peter, Minn., nearly due north to St. 
Cloud, which is on the Mississippi River Division of the 
| St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Such a road might be 
| operated either to carry produce to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee or to Duluth. 

Milwaukeo & Northern. 

Wisconsin papers report that the company has struck 
two subterranean lakes, one in Saukville and the other 
in the tamarack swamp crossed by the road in the town 
of Fredonia. In the latter a portion of the grading sud- 
denly disappeared from view, sinking to a depth of 
twenty-nine feet. These “sinks” have been refilled and 
| the grading brought up to its former level, so that no 
| delay will be experienced through tuese unexpected 

breaks in the line. 
| Savannah & Memphis. 
| This Alabama railroad is now in operation from Ope- 

lika, on the Western Railroad of Alabama (late the 

Montgomery & West Point) 22 miles southwest of West 
Point, northwest 20 miles in the direction of Dadeville. 
| Monadnock Railread. 
| his railroad, which now runs from Winchendon, 

Mass., to Peterborough, N. H., isto be extended 18 miles 
to Hillsborough Bridge next spring and summer, making 
the distance from Winchendon and Keene by rail 29 
miles less to Concord than at present. The delinquent 
stockholders who refused to pay their subscriptions and 
were beaten at the late trial expectto gain their point at 
the law term, as they claim the subscriptions were made 
| on the condition that a cert: in amount of stock should be 
| taken in New Hampshire, whereas it was in fact taken 
| by Massachusetts men. The distance from Keene to 
| Concord by turnpike is 40 miles; by rail, da Groton 
| Junction, Mass., and Nashua, N. H., about 111 miles ; 
via Winchendon, 82 miles. 
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St. Louis, Lawrence & Denvor. 

This railroad, which extends from the Missouri Pacific, 
at Pleasant Hill, 34 miles southeast of Kansas City, west- 
ward 58 miles to Lawrence, Kansas, which is on the Kan- 
sas Pacific 88 miles west by south from Kansas City, and 
is quite commonly known as the Lawrence & Pleasant 
Hill road, was completed December 2. It was intended 
asa cut-off to Kansas City, enabling the Missouri Pacific 
to reach Lawrence directly and by a route 14 miles 
shorter than the old one. Lawrence is now but 24 miles 
further trom St. Louis than is Kansas City, and a mile 
nearer than Leavenworth. Theroad has been completed 





tordsviile with the Toledo, Wabash & Western, to which | 


tension of this ra lroad from its present terminus at Ha- | 


road in operation, between Menesha and Stevens’ Point: | 


Mason City, lowa, on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & | 


| by the aid of the Missouri Pacific, which is to lease and 
| operate it. It will be to this road very much what the 
| “ Joliet Cut-off” is tothe Michigan Central. At Olathe 
| it can receive any through freight to or from St. Louis 
| from or for the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf and 
| the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston roads, and it 
| ought to prove a valuable feeder to the lessee. 


Burlington & Missouri River. 

| This ge be sales of lands in Iowa during the 
/month of November were 2,227.48 acres, at an average 
| price of $13.38 3-10 per acre, amounting to $29,810.36. 

| Fort Scott, Humboldt & Western. 

This company, which has a road-bed nearly completed 
from Fort Scott west to Humboldt, Kansas, has, it is re- 
ported, negotiated its bonds and closed contracts for the 
iron to complete that part of its road. 


| Missouri, Eansas & Texas. 

Concerning the northern extension of this road, Capt. 
| Joseph L, Stephens, of Booneville, Mo., says that the 
| grading has been completed from Sedalia to Boonville, 
| with the exception of about four miles, if they raise 
| temporarily the track of the Orvaze Valley road from 
| Beardstown into Boonville, and if not, then there re- 
mains ungraded seven miles. From Boonville to Fay- 
| ette, where a junction with the Louisiana & Missouri 
River road will be made, the road is all graded. 


| Connecticut Contral, 

On the 4th inst. a vote was taken a second time in East 
Windsor, C nn., on the question of subscribing $50,000 
to this road, and a second time the proposition failed to 
pass. 


Cincinnati & Torre Haute. 

This company, of which Gen. Alfred Pleasonton, late 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, is President, has 
established an office at No. 98 Broadway, New York, and 
opened books for subscriptions to the capital stock, 


| Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern, 

A correspondent who is engaged on this road writes to 
us of it as follows: 

‘This new road will connect Rockport, Ind., on the 
Ohio River, and Mitchell, Ind., the crossing of the Ohio 
| & Mississippi and the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 
| railroads, It will pass through a fine agricultural region, 
rich in deposits of coal and iron ore. The line is located 
from Rockport to French Lick Springs in Orange County. 
| The contract for building the road from Rockport to 
| Jasper, Dubois County, is let to Branham & Cobb, and 
| they began work vigorously November 15. The senior 
| member of the firm, Mr. D. C. Branham, late General 
| Superintendent of the Indianapolis & Vincennes Railroad, 
| isa man of great experience and fine ability, and will 
| push the work to an early completion. Josiah Kirby, of 

Cincinnati, is President of the company; E. H. Sabin, of 
| Rockport, Vice-President; H. H. Tatum, of Cincinnati, 
| Secretary and Treasurer; and T. D. Lovett, of Cincinnati, 
| Chief En gincer.” 

Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

This company’s temporary winter bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi at Prairie du Chien was completed on the 1st inst. 
| Trains cross as over a permanent bridge and the commu 
| nication is better than in the summer. 


| Snow in tho Far West. 

| The Union Pacific has suffered more from snow this 
| season than ever before since it was opened, a severe 
| storm having caused delays pretty early in Ocgober. The 
‘ansas Pacific has been blocked nearly or quite as much, 
and the Denver & Rio Grande, the new narrow-gauge 
road, was blocked for some time. The snow is said to 
have been remarkably heavy. 


Council Bluffs & Omaha Bridge. 
The Council Bluffs Nonpareil of the 1st inst. says: 
| ** Friday five cars laden with iron arrived at the river 
from the East, marked ‘ First Span, Iowa Side.’ It is 
thought that work upon the two spans at this end of the 
bridge will be commenced at once, Already the three 
| spans nearest the Nebraska shore are completed, and the 
| work upon the fourth is rapidly progressing, There will 
| be eleven in all, each of them 250 feet long, and it is ex- 
pected that before spring they will all be in place, On 
the Nebraska side, the filling between the abutment and 
the bluff is being made. On this side the grade requires 
ten feet more to bring it up to the proper height, and tor 
this nearly a million more cubic yards of earth are 
needed.” 
| Port Huron & Lake Michigan. 
This railroad, which has dragged somewhat of Jatr, 
was formally opened to Flint, Mich., on the 6th inst. 


| Chicago, Continental & Baltimore, 

Articles of association of this company were filed at the 
Secretary of State’s office, at Indianapolis, on the 8th 
inst. The proposed line will run through the counties 
of Lake, Porter, Laporte, Stark, Marshal, Fulton, Wabash, 
Walls and Adams, in Indiana, a distance of 165 miles. 
Capital, $5,000,000. This is to be the Indiana portion of 
the Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad. 
Ponneylvania Bailroad. 

The New York Times says: ‘‘ Private telegrams from 
London advise that Messrs. Junius 8. Morgan & Co. have 
borrowed $5,000,000 for the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
yany on the debentures of one of their leased lines, the 
Philadelphia & Erie road, and report is that the offers in 
this negotiation amounted to $12,500,000, or two and a 

| half fold the sum required.” 
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Lako Superior & Mississippi. 

This company has a ones lease of the new Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis 
Minnesota to Carver, and is now operating it. 
will more probably be operated in the interest of Duluth 
than of Minneapolis, for which it was especially designed. 
Union Pacific. 

This company’s temporary winter bridge across the 
Missouri River at Omaha is completed, so that cars can 
be transferred readily. 

This company has brought suit against Thomas C. 


Durant, formerly Vice-President of the company, to com- | 


pel him to deliver to it deeds of property, said to be 


worth now about a million of dollars, which he received | 


from citizens of Omaha in trust forthe company. He 
claims that the property was subscribed to the company 
on condition that ft should maintain its terminus in 
Omaha, and that it has lost its claim by establishing its 
terminus in Council Bluffs. 


Orange, Alozandria & Manassas. 

The annual meeting of this company was held in Alex- 
andria, Va., November 80, President Barbour’s report 
states that the gross earnings of the road the past financial 
year amounted to $913,295; and after deducting expenses 
the net earnings were $359,535. The road is in good con- 
dition, with increasing freight and passenger business. 
The report calls attention to a land scheme, and to cer- 
tin acts of the Legislature affecting the road, urging par- 
ticularly the adoption of the provisions of the act for con- 
solidating this road with the Lynchburg & Danville Rail- 
road. Allacts of assembly in reference to the road were 
adopted, and President Barbour and all the old officers 
were unanimously re-elected. 


Mcnmouth County Agricultural Railroad, 

This company was chartered four years ago, but has 
but just got under contract. ‘The line extends from Free- 
hold, N. J., on the Jamesburg Railroad, northeastward 
134 miles to Keyport, on Raritan Bay, 21 miles from 
New York, with which it has daily connection by 
steamer. The contract was let about a month ago to 
Mr. A. Jackson, of Middletown, N. Y., who has recently 
completed a céntract on the Midland road, who is to 


‘complete it ready for operation for $256,000, and by the 


fall of next year, 

The distance from Freehold to New York by the pres- 
ent route ie quite circuitous and 57 miles long, and the new 
one will thus save 23 miles of the distance. When the Long 
Branch road is completed, it will have a rail connection 
with New York not much longer than that across the 
bay. The officers are Christian D. Empson, Keyport, 
President; Treasurer, Thomas V. Arrowsmith, Freehold; 
Secretary and Chief Engineer, Alfred Walling, Jr., Key- 
port. Christian D. Empson, Keyport; Thomas V. Ar- 
rowsmith, Jacob Rue, Freehold ; Wm. H. Conover, Jr., 
Freehold; Daniel Van Dorn, Marlborough; Wm. H. 
Hlornor, Mattawan; Henry W. Seabrook, Cornelius 
Britton, Keyport ; Edward Ellsworth, New York, Di- 
rectors, 


Chicazo & Mich'gan Lake Shore. 

The extension of this road from Montague to Pent- 
water bas been delayed somewhat by the delay in the ar- 
rival of iron, but track has been down a week or more as 
fur as Greenwood, six miles north of Montague, and the 
grading is well advanced. 

An engine house for two locomotives is to be built at 
New Butlalo, the southern terminus of the road, one for 
five at St. Joseph, one for two at Grand Junction, and 
one at Holland and one at Muskegon for one each. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 

At the annual meeting of this company, in Richmond, 
on the 7th inst., the only notice taken of the action of the 
City Council of Richmond in appropriating $200,000 
towards a tunnel through Church Hill, which would en- 
able the road to reach the steamer landing on the James, 
was an expression of a hope in President Huntington’s 
report “ Unat the citizens of Richmond will at an early day 
propose to the company such rights of way and other 
facilities through thevcity to the river as will be mutually 
beneficial and acceptable.” 

Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis, 

Heretofore this company has sent all freight shipped 
for Chicago at its stations by way of Sterling (its northern 
terminus) and the Chicago & Northwestern Railway ; but 
now the freight received at stations south of Rock Island 
is shipped by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, 
by which the distance to Chicago from Rock Island is 
about 20 miles greater than va Sterling and the North- 
western. 

The Rock Island Union reports that the passenger 
business on this road between Rock Island and St. Louis 
has greatly increased since the closing of the Mississippi. 
Florida, Momphis & Columbia River. 

The pon ng with this overwhelming name has sur- 
veyed a route fora railroad from Ritchie, Mo., on the 
Atlantic.& Pacific Railroad 30 miles east of the point 
where it enters the Indian Territory, westward through 
Chetopa, Kansas, and thence northwest to Thayer, on 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad. 
Agents are soliciting subscriptions from the towns on the 
route. 

The Rock Island Bridge. 

The most of the force is now engaged on the draw span 
of this bridge, which will be 866 feet long and require 
750 tons of iron. Work on the third span trom the lowa 
shore will be commenced very soon. he false work for 
the fourth and last span will not be commenced until the 
river is frozen over under it. 


Chicago & Superior, 


The Rockford (Ill.) Journal says that the directories of | Board of Public Works will, on the 5th of Februar 


the Madison & Portage and Sugar River Valley compa- 
nies of Wisconsin, and the Rocktord Central Company of 


Illinois agreed upon terms of consolidation under ‘this | stock in the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| Grand Bapids & Indiana. 


Governor Baldwin, of Michigan, on the 5th inst., ac- 


ilway, recently completed from cepted the 20 miles of this railroad between Paris and 
it. The line | Leroy, which has been completed this year. 


| Flint & Pere Marquette. 

On the 6th inst., 40 miles of this railroad, constructed 
this season, from Clare west to Hersey, was accepted by 
the Governor of Michigan. The road is now completed 
to a junction with the Grand Rapids and Indiana road, 
| three miles west of Hersey. 





| Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw. 

Thirty miles of this railroad, constructed this year, 
| from Kawkawlin northward to the north line of Bay 
County, was accepted by the Governor of Michigan 
December 6. 

North Missouri Central. 

A telegram to the Missouri Republican says that, on the | 
5th inst., articles of sale for transferring the North Missouri 
Central Railroad, with all its privileges, rights and fran- 
chises, and all its property, real, personal and mixed, to 
the St. Joseph & Iowa Railroad Company, were filled with 
the Secretary of State of Missouri. The largest stockhold- 
ers of the railroad were Samuel Thorns, Thos. N. Ed- 
wards and Joseph Combs. 

Now Bailroads to Washington. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, under date of December 11, says : 

“In less than sixty days the Baltimore & Potomac 
Railroad will be running trains between this city and 
Baltimore, and by the 1st of May next it will be possible 
to enter a palace car at Washington and get out of it at 
Chicago. At the same time the new Metropolitan 
Branch, or short line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
from the main stem at Point of Rocks to Washington, 
will be in operation. This line shortens the time two 
hours between Washington, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and the West. In the meantime a line is being 
constructed from Alexandria to Fredericksburg, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, which 
will be completed next season, placing Richmond 
within four hours of Washington, and dispensing with 
the river ride on the Potomac. There will, without 
doubt, in the near future, be constructed a road, for 
which a charter has Ween granted by the Virginia Legis- 
lature, known as the Washington & Ohio road, destined 
to effect a still shorter line to Cincihnati and to the West. 
At the late election the District voted its credit tothe ex- 
tent of $600,000, to aid in the construction ot such a line. 
There appears, however, to be some ambiguity in the 
terms of the act, under which the credit was voted, and 
Gov. Cooke expresses an intention of enforcing a correct 
interpretation of the object of the act before consum- 
mating the delivery of the bonds. But, independent of 
this, in less than a year from this time, Washington will 
be accessible from the North, South and West by five 
lines of railroad, instead of two as now.” 


Municipal Aid to Railroads in Kansas. 

The Lawrence (Kansas) 7'ribune of the 3d inst., says : 

“The railroad-bond system has undoubtedly added a 
good deal toward the progress of railroads in Kansas, but 
itis getting to be fearfully large. Enough is enough of 
anything. The first railroads built in Kansas went slow- 
ly and seemed to need aid, and that aid was given liber- 
ally. Seeing the anxiety of the people on railroads, spec- 
ulators rushed in and went to work to get up franchises 
for roads unprecedented in the history of any country. 
From county they went to city and village and then to 
township bonds. There may be places where sound pol- 
icy would dictate the issuing of bonds, but the indiscrim- 
inate issue now going on can only lead to ruinous conse- 
quences. é 

“In Wisconsin the first project of railroads was to get 
the land owners, principally tarmers, to subscribe stock 
and give mortgage security for payment, and this was 
done on the ‘assurance that the dividends of the road 
would pay their interest and the stock sell for the princi- 
pal before the mortgages became due. The result was | 
that the railroads were sold out to new parties, and the 
farms were sold to pay up for the stock, which was worth- 
less. What is true of individuals will be true of coun- 
ties, only that probably the railroads will get all the coun- 





| able to pay. 
| ‘“*The aggregate of the bonded indebtedness of the | 


ty and township and town subscriptions without giving 
any stock. It makes but little difference which way it 
should be done. The effect is the same. Little town- 
| Ships are subscribing more bonds than they will ever be 





| people of the State of Kansas we have now no idea of. | 


We should not be surprised if it amounted to $30,000,000. 
There are several counties which run up to over a million 
dollars. We may boast that we have little or no State 
debt, which is the result of a wise provision of our State 
constitution prohibiting a debt above a million of dollars; 
but this debt of counties, cities and townships has to be | 
paid out of the resources of our people, and it matters 
not what kind of indebtedness. It will oppress and im- 
poverish and injure the State as much in one way as the 
other. It is high time that a stop should be put to it.” 





| Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 


The railroad bridge at Lawrence, Kansas, is progressing | 
5 ? ’ I s 5 


rapidly to completion. 
A branch of this railroad is nearly finished from Cher- 
ryville to Independence, a distance of about 10 miles. 
| The latter isa place of considerable importance, being 
| the county seat of Menominee County, Kansas. 


-| Vinginla State Railroad Shares. 


A telegram from Richmond announces that, in accord- | 
ance with the act of Assembly passed last session, the | 


| next, sell at auction the State’s interest in all works of | 


internal improvements, including 2,752 shares of common | 


name, at a meeting in Madison, Wis., on the 6th inst., | road ; 20,140 shares in the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad ; 
and that James Campbell, President of the Madison & | 4,910 shares in the Richmond & York River Railroad ; 
Portage Company, was chosen President, and R. P. Lane, | one bond for $4,000,000 of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio 


President of the kford Central, Vice-President. 


| Railroad Company, secured by a second mortgage on the 
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| road ; a balance of $427,000 due by the Richmond & 

Danville Railroad, secured in a mortgage ; three bonds 
| of the Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad Com- 
| pany for $16,954 each ; 74,000. shares preferred stock in 
the James River & Kanawha Canal Company, and 30,000 
| shares common stock, of par value of over $281,000, in 
| the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Company; shares of com- 
|mon stock in the Keipsville Canal Company of par 
value of nearly $14,000; Rivanna Navigation Company, 
par value of $269,000 ; Roanoke Navigation Company, 
par value of over $269,000; Roanoke Navigation Com- 
pany, par value of $30,000, and Upper Appomattox Nav- 
igation Company, par value of $50,000. Also the State’s 
interest in nine plank road companies, eighty-six turn- 
pike companies and four bridge companies. 


Missouri Railroads in 1871. 

Governor Brown in his late annual message speaks as 
follows of the railroads of Missouri : 

‘‘Our railroad’ have shown very satisfactory progress 
during the year. Many new lines have been projected ; 
many others have heen partly constructed and some few 
have arrived at completion. The extension north to con- 
nect with the lines of lowa and Nebraska, together with 
those south, to gather up the communications ot Arkansas 
and Texas, promise to bring the productions of the ex- 
tremes of the temperate zone into our midst, for exchange 
and conversion. The Southwestern road is pushing into 
the Territories, to open up the splendid area of the 
Indian nation. Branches that intersect the coal- 
fields unite upon trunk lines with branches that 
penetrate the iron beds, thus organizing an immense 
manufacturing future. Sections of the State of un- 
surpassed fertility, that have. been beyond the reach 


| of market, are now enjoying the benefit of most direct 


and rapid intercourse with the centers of trade. Abun- 
dant capital for all internal improvements that offer any 
fair return upon investment is found ready to engage, 
and if any fault may be found, it is that our citizens in 
all corporate capacities have been only too eager in 
profters of aid and subscription of bonds. These facts, 
however, may be best exhibited by presenting a summary 
of returns that have been called for, showing the con- 
dition of the railroads of Missouri. It is believed that 
there are no omissions that will affect to any considerable 
degree the general aggregate. The detailed statement is 


appended. The synopsis is as follows: 
Number of miles completed and in operation January 1, 

ES er er rs erry re 1,920 
Number of miles in course of construction January 1, 

Dakeness. Menbcebdsens Vata tudsecongins Sesasaveetess 97 


RR EE aren eer rere 560 


1,132 


2,750 


Capital invested in railroads, rolling stock and appurte- 

nances $117,548,317 

“The management of these roads has been on the 
whole judicious, although some accidents, involving 
serious loss of life, have occurred which might, perhaps, 
have been avoided by greater care and better equipment. 
It must be evident to you, however, that it is only trifling 
with the public welfare to permit such a vast system as it 
has now become, to go forward longer without some 
control and supervision being exercised by the Staite, 
through its —— agents, designated expressly for 
that purpose. It may be that in one respect, the rates of 
fare and freight, the more important companies are ex- 
empt for aterm of years from legislative control. But 
be that as it may, it is none the less incumbent. on the 
State to insist upon an inspection in all that concerns the 
security to life in passenger transfer, the equal facilities to 
freight, the uniformity of charge to all, the systematic 
dispatch of trains, the making with each other proper con- 
nections ; the establishment of telegraphic lines and 
stations, and other details that subsequently come within 
the scope of police regulation. There are, it is true, 
those who contend that the State has no power, charters 
having once been granted, to interfere thereafter through 
its legislative department, to control railway management 
in these and other essential matters. As has been forcibly 
said, that would be to assert that a power had grown up 
under the State, by leave of the State, within the State, 
yet greater than the State. Nosuch thought can be ever 
recognized among a free people. Such right is of the 
sovereignty of the State, and can neither be given away 
nor contracted away. I therefore renew to you most ur- 
gently therecommendation made at your last session, that 
you create by law a Railroad and Telegraph Commission, 
invested with such powers, and under such restrictions, 
as you may deem sufficient to answer the ends of public 
protection. Iam aware that it is an invidious task to in- 
sist upon such requirement,confronting large corporations 
sensitive to any measure that may seem to touch even re- 
motely their interests. I recognize, too, that the problem 
is not without its difficulty—a difficulty always present 
when the line is attempted to be drawn between the im- 
munities that attach to private investment and the su- 
perior control that must reside somewhere in any social 
state. But I am equally well satisfied that such action 
will redound eventually as much to the advantage of the 
railroads themselves as to the public at large. Liberality 
| of treatment to the extreme, consistent with higher du- 
| ties, should be extended to these great instrumentalities 


| that have done so much to pioneer us into a magnificent 

| prosperity. In Missouri they have certainly had en- 
couragement alter encouragement showered upon them 
with no stinted hand. Their construction in every in- 
stance claims familiar relations with the taxes levied upon 
the people. And while, therefore, nothing should be de- 
manded of them inconsistent with the legitimate use of 

| their property, yet in view of the powers they hold from 

the State, neither should they shun any proper responsi- 

bility to its supreme authority.” 

Pittsburgh & McKeesport Car Company. 

This company is constructing the Kirkwood & Mei 
rington patent coal car, which has two iron dumping- 
| boxes which spill in the centre. The company has con- 
| structed some narrow-gauge locomotives. The shops 
| cover 140 by 180 feet, and give employment to about 100 
|men. J. N. Shallenberger is in charge. 











